










The Ethylemblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of 
Ethyl quality. Constant in- 
spection of gasoline from Ethy] 
pumps throughout the country 
guards this standard. Ethyl 
Gasoline is always colored red. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Or Gc 19% 





ETHY. 
CORPORATION 


*Ew YORK, U.S.A. 


More tanks are 


Filled 


wi! OTHYL 


f than with any other gasoline 


O;x every highway in the country, gasoline 
pumps are telling this story: Ethyl Gasoline is 
now the biggest-selling motor fuel. 


For instance: On the Lincoln Highway 
between New York City and Philadelphia, 
a recent count showed 655 gasoline pumps, 
of which 203, or 31%, were Ethyl pumps. 


(Us) 


The simple reason is that Ethy] is more than gas- 
oline. It is good gasoline plus Ethy! fluid, which 
means: gasoline plus combustion control. 

Inside the engine the Ethyl] fluid prevents the 
uneven explosions of gasoline that cause power- 
waste, “knock” and over-heating. It holds com- 
bustion to the steady, powerful smoothness that 
develops the best performance of your car. 

Ninety-five leading oil refiners testify to the 
importance of controlled combustion. They spent 
millions to equip plants to mix Ethyl fluid with 
gasoline and install pumps in filling stations to 
sell Ethyl Gasoline. 

Stop at any Ethyl pump and see how controlled 
combustion helps your motor. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead, 
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ERE is a trip through the 

scenic heart of the Canadian 
Rockies—and a 600-mile ocean voy- 
age through the famous Inside Pas- 
sage of the Pacific. 

Traverse the Fraser and Thomp- 
son River Gorges...see Mt. Robson, 
giant of the Canadian Rockies .. . 
visit Jasper National Park, where 
you can play Canada’s famous cham- 
pionship course and ride over moun- 
tain-trails. Travel on to Kitwanga, 
strange land of totem poles, and the 
“River of Clouds.” Then cruise from 
Prince Rupert, through the sheltered 
fjords of “America’s Norway,” to 
Vancouver. 








Two weeks will do it, from any 
Pacific Coast city. Or add a few days 
extra and include the Alaska side 
trip—by new steamer. 





@Here is the route of the 5 day 
Triangle Tour. Canadian National 


Round-trip fares for the Triangle 
Tour: Seattle, $58.10 — Portland, 
$68.65 — San Francisco, $96.55 — 
Los Angeles, $112.00 — and equally 
low from other points. Booklets give 
complete details. Ask for yours at 
the nearest Canadian National office. 


also operates a daily north and south 
bound steamship service connecting 


Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 


one 














@ You stop at Kitwanga long enough to see these fine examples of 
totem pole art. Fascinating and grotesque, they record the history 
and legends of the Indian aristocracy. Today totem pole carving 
is a lost art, for the Indian has adopted the white man’s tombstones 







—carving on them symbols similar to those of the totems of Kitwanga. 
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We 
Want 


Sunset! 
“ I SEEM to remember having 


received a notice of my 
subscription having expired. 
I certainly do not want to miss 
a single copy, so I am enclos- 
ing a check for $1.00, and if I 
still have some time left on my 
former subscription, why just 
extend my time two years 
more. 

“To a blundering gardener 
from Ohio, who is trying to 
learn how it is done in Cali- 
fornia, your magazine is inval- 
uable. I was in despair about 
my chrysanthemums, they 
were so tall already that it 
seemed if they kept on grow- 
ing I should have to use a step 
ladder to pick them next fall. 

‘Along came your April is- 
sue, and that excellent article 
by Otto F. Schuchard, not 
only giving explicit directions 
how to proceed but contain- 
ing pictures so the most igno- 
rant amateur would see ex- 
actly what to do. 

“*This is only one example of 
the many times your magazine 
has come to the rescue in my 
garden; so you have a per- 
petual subscriber to Sunset.” 
—Mrs. E. P. Bill, Huntington 
Park, California. 


THs is the way one new- 
comer to the Coast reacts 
to Sunset. Thousands of 
others feel the same about this 
western magazine of homing 
and roaming. If you have a 
friend or acquaintance who 
has recently moved here from 
another part of the country, 
introduce them to Sunset, the 
magazine that will help them 
to feel at home. We will see 
to it that these “tenderfeet” 
receive sample copies of the 
magazine at your request.— 
The Editors. 
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“Perfection,” goes the saying, “is made 
up of trifles.” And in a thousand incidents 
of life we see how much these trifles mean. 
In social contacts and in the realm of 
business, too, little things make friends. 


Sometimes we think it isn't the obvious 
things at all that are winning so much 
favor for the Oakland and the Pontiac. 
You can't see the qualities of the steels. 
But they make for dependability. You 
will hardly search out the extra quality 
in the upholstery. But that is what pro- 
vides enduring good looks. You may not 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 








LITTLE THINGS, TOO, MAKE FRIENDS 


be aware of the felt padding which lines 
the floor-board and dash of the Fisher 
bodies. But it adds mightily to comfort 
on hot or cold days. You are not concerned 
with the hair's-breadth proportioning of one 
part or another. But this is just the thing 
that makes performance what it is. 


Throughout chassis and body there are 
literally scores of points where better 
things lie hidden. All you will ever know 
about them is their results. These you 
can readily learn by talking with owners 
...and by seeing and driving the cars. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRIET PARK CRAMER 




















HOSE wild days of the rush for gold in 
our western hills live only in the pages of 
fiction and history, but there is gold galore yet 
to be found by every searcher with a seeing eye. 
Gold indeed is the color of the West, with 
blue to complement it and make it more golden 
still. All through the year that jubilant color 
sings out. Golden lamps in lighthouse towers 
flash through winter rain and fog. Oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit gleam among glossy green 
leaves. Golden notes of daffodil trumpets ring 
out in blossoming apricot orchards. Yellow 
broom flames over patio walls. Acacia trees, 
yellow fountains, pour their wealth into pools 
of wild mustard—fool’s gold, perhaps, but 
valuable to the spirit. 

Following this early spring display come jas- 
mine, yellow banksia and Golden Emblem roses 
to drape porches and pergolas, gazanias to gild 
the parkings, modest tidy-tips and buttercups 
and not-somodest poppies to paint the plains. 


Sunset GOLD 
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In the forest, sunbeams with Midas touch turn 
stones and grass alike to golden metal. On 
sandy beaches, yellow bush lupine shines 
against the deep and dark blue ocean, while on 
the hills, fragile wild oats deepen into singing 
gold against the intense blue sky. 

Even autumn in the West is still a golden 
time. Golden “quakies” shimmer in the can- 
yons. Western goldenrod, so different from 
that of the East, flaunts its plumes along the 
roadside. Chrysanthemum stalks lift huge 
golden globes to the sun. 


ES, the wild days of the rush for gold are 
over, and a new era of golden living in the 
West is upon us. Let’s take time to collect the 
bits of golden dust, the nuggets of pure gold 
that surround us in our everyday life. Then 
let’s spend our earnings of thought and love and 


appreciation of beauty as extrava- 
gantly as did the miners of *49! Gra. 
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Fostoria glass is a gift 


THERE’s a joy to giving. .. . And the joy becomes 
a thrill when the gift is of ecstatic beauty. But 
when practicality and usefulness combine with 
beauty that is breathtaking . then there is 
the complete satisfaction of an act well done. 

Because of its lucid, graceful charm, because 
of its imperviousness to the hardships of usage, 
Fostoria is the perfect gift. There’s a gift for 
every taste . . . be this chaste and simple, ele- 
gant, sophisticated, or exotic. There’s a gift for 


TWICE BLESSED... 


every occasion of giving . . . be it a casual remem- 
brance, or the most important expression of esteem 
and affection. A dozen crystal goblets, hand- 
somely etched; a vase of exquisite line; half a 
dozen cocktail glasses; ash trays; candlesticks; a 
centerpiece; salad plates a dinner service 
whose colorful, sparkling beauty evokes a table 
of rare glamour. 

A thoughtful gift is doubly treasured. Ergo, 
thoughtful puzzled giver, give Fostoria. 


Fostoria can be purchased for moderate prices at the best shops throughout the 
country. It is sold on the opEN-sTOCK PLAN, so that Fostoria pieces can be 
added to at any time. The Fostoria colors are renowned for their purity and 
clear loveliness. There is the rich new Wisteria, the golden Topaz, Green, 
Amber, Azure, Rose, Crystal and Ebony. Fostoria comes etched, cut or plain. 
It is absolutely practical for serving hot or cold foods. Send for the new book- 
let on correct and charming table settings, ‘The Glass of Fashion.’’ The 
Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-6, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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BERT HUNTOON, PHOTO 


Do You Know This Place? 


ILL the lake with still blue water, wind a smoky scarf 
of fog around the green-draped hill, and you have 
some conception of the spot pictured above in mere 
black and white. It is a bit of Harrison Lake, B. C., less 
than three hours’ drive from Bellingham, Washington. 
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HESE spring 

days find us feel- 
ing rather nautical, 
so perhaps it is not 
strange that our cur- 
rent Pacific Coasting 
borders on the deep. 
It must have been that 
letter from Coupe- 
ville, Washington, tell- 
ing about the Coupe- 
ville Water Festival 
which started this 
wave of thought. The 
letter expressed first of 
all a genuine interest in this page and 
then described the old Indian water 
sports to be held in that historic 
northern town, August 7, 8 and 9. 
Coupeville, located on Whidby Island, 
was formerly the site of the Indian 
potlatches in the old days. With the 
advent of the white man, however, 
the popularity of these ceremonials 
diminished until the potlatch house 
burned in 1915. Then the Indian 
came no more. So it is that Puget 
Sound Indians welcome this water fes- 
tival as an opportunity to return to 
their beloved potlatch grounds and 
renew their old-time sports. If you 
are in the Evergreen Playground 
August 7, 8 or 9, do a little coasting 
up to Whidby Island—it’s just a 
short ferry ride from Seattle. 


From almost every port in Sunset 
Land one can make thrilling trips in 
small sea crafts without ever going 
out of sight of land. For instance, 
from San Francisco there are now day 
trips to the Farallon Islands, which 
are ever so exciting and interesting. 
The ship, a 70-foot sloop, leaves from 
the east side of Hyde street auto ferry 
pier at 6 o'clock every Sunday morn- 
ing, returning that night about dark. 
The round-trip tickets at $5.00 each 
(which can be secured in almost any 
of the restaurants and fish markets on 
Fisherman’s Wharf) include fishing 
paraphernalia and lunch. To be sure 
there are always some who enjoy 
neither the fishing nor the food, but 
for good sailors this is an adventure! 


Similarly sensational trips can be 
made from Santa Barbara to certain 
of the islands just off the mainland 
of that city. To Santa Cruz Island in 
the Santa Barbara group, for instance, 
the launch trip requires three hours 








ie 
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each way, and permanent camps are 
available for those wishing to remain 
over. Personally we have always 
wanted to visit San Nicolas, the outer- 
most island. You have probably read 
that San Nicolas was originally inhab- 
ited by the Indians but that about the 
year 1830, the Mexican government 
decided to remove the tribes to main- 
land missions. When the schooner 
came for the Indians, one woman went 
in search of her child and the captain 
departed without her. Years later the 
woman, then in wild state, (the child 
had died) was rescued and brought 
ashore to the mission. Before her 
death she was christened Juana Maria 
and to this was added the name of the 
schooner, “Better Than Nothing.” 


ND now for the fish stories! For 
months the dwellers of the North- 
west have been boasting of their new 
giant oysters—a Japanese variety 
which grows to immense size in Puget 
Sound in the course of a few years. 
Statistics vary but the oysters we saw 
‘were a little more than a year old and 
at least five inches long. They ulti- 
mately grow to fifteen inches or more, 
but the larger ones are not such deli- 
cacies. California, not to be outdone, 
is now cultivating a similar oyster 
around Moss Landing (on Monterey 
Bay) and the dealers hope to have a 
oodly supply ready for market next 
fall. Imagine going into a self-serve 
store and selecting a couple of oysters 
for Thanksgiving dinner! 


Not that anyone is vitally con- 
cerned with the travels of the lobster 
but it may interest some of you, as it 
did us, to learn that lobster larvae 
have been found 160 miles out in the 
Pacific off Point Banda (Lower Cali- 
fornia)—a long way from home. These 
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spiny fellows are rarely 
taken in water deeper 
than fifty fathoms (a 
fathom is equal to six 
feet, you know—or did 
you?) but occasionally 
larvae are swept out to 
sea and grow into 
small lobsters. Hav- 
ing roamed thus far, 
however, their jour- 
neys are over for they 
remain almost motion- 
less on the floor of the 
deep sea. Another fish 
fact which has been called to our 
attention is the suggestion that when 
a fish is too small to keep, the angler 
immerse his hands in water before 
removing the fish from the hook. By 
his doing so, the fish has a better 
chance to live. 


One of the sea books of the month 
is “Secret Cargo” by Howard Pease 
Fi lg ll $2.00), a story 
for older boys but one which most of 
the family will enjoy reading. Larry 
Mathews gets a job on the freighter 
Creole Trader, and has all sorts of 
experiences on his first voyage to 
Papeete, Tahiti. Like the Horatio 
Alger heroes of old, everything turns 
out well for the young seaman. Boys 
will like Secret Cargo; their mothers 
also will like it because members of 
this crew speak rather good English. 


We had always read in fashion 
magazines that navy blue and white 
were the accepted colors for yachting 
and sailing, but we did not know why 
that was true until one of us wore a 
green jersey costume on a short sailing 
trip. It has not been worn since, 
though, for the chlorine in the sea 
water took out the color in ugly 
splotches. The new navy blue or 
black summer jackets are smart but 
scarcely warm enough for ocean trips; 
leather coats are quite satisfactory. 
Rubber soled shoes are a necessity for 
two reasons: for personal safety, and 
for the sake of the varnish on the 
deck, which would be ruined by the 
heels of ordinary shoes. Some advice 
might also be given on what and what 
not to eat before riding the waves, but 


we have never yet 
hia 








found out the proper 
diet. Perhaps you 
can prescribe for us! 
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The fork is mightier than the pen when Charles 
Norris, novelist, turns out his beefsteak masterpieces 


LL the world likes to return to 

the primitive at times. In most 
cases, this return takes the form of 
cooking and eating a meal outdoors. 
There’s something about a fire out of 
doors that awakens impulses lost in us 
ages ago. We all like to do it, but, being 
lazy, most of us do not. On the other 
hand, when we do, we like to rear- 
range matters so that we have some 
greater convenience than the mere 
open fire on the surface of the ground 
that served our long-ago ancestors. 

The result of this outdoor urge— 
plus laziness—is the outdoor grill, 
where we can cook in peace and rea- 
sonable comfort and prepare our food 
somewhat after the fashion to which 
we are accustomed. The idea of out- 
door grills seems to be taking a very 
firm hold along the Pacific Coast, for 
many and various are the types which 
have sprung up and widely are they 
spreading. They range from the sim- 
plest form of U-shaped brick cooking 
place, sans grill, sans broiler, sans 
everything but a precarious perch for 
pots, pans and the like, to huge affairs 
of brick or stone, with Dutch ovens 
built into the sides, warming places 
for plates, and flat tops to serve as 
tables. All of them are easy to build, 
reasonably inexpensive and a tre- 
mendous aid and incentive to outdoor 
life in general. 

For the very simplest cooking place 
which anyone can build anywhere 
about the garden that there is room, 
you have only to arrange old bricks 
into a U-shaped structure, leaving the 
front open and keeping the tops of the 
three sides approximately level. On 
this you can set any sort of top that 
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won't burn yet will permit the smoke 
and heat to rise so that your fire will 
have ventilation and your food be 
cooked. This sort of fireplace is better 
suited for boiling and frying than for 
broiling but if you are willing to build 
a good blaze and then let it die down 
to a bed of coals, you can broil foods 
quite well on a gridiron laid on top 
of the bricks. 

From this it is an easy step to put- 
ting down a brick hearth before you 
build your fireplace, while improve- 
ment number two can consist of add- 
ing some sort of grated top on which 
to broil steaks or set pots and pans. 
There are several materials which will 
serve well for this top (and by the 
way, they will do equally well for 
more elaborate grills) of which the 
easiest to acquire is an ordinary steel 
doormat. The wire sort which has a 
rod around the edges is more rigid 
but more likely to burn out or rust 
away quickly than the sort made of 
steel strips, which rolls up. This latter 
kind can be laid directly across the 
top of your cooking-place if the bricks 
are sufficiently close together, or a 
couple of iron rods—old iron pipes do 
well—can be built into the brick walls 
to hold it. 


BEFORE you reach this stage, how- 
ever, you will probably want to 
use a mortar of some kind to hold the 
bricks together. Clay, especially fire- 
clay, mixed with water will do this 
well. The clay soon bakes or burns 
hard and holds the bricks firmly and 
permanently despite the slight wash 
of water at the unprotected and 
hardly-baked outer edges. 
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More elaborate grills are usually 
built higher than the low fireplace 
described above. They may be any 
height, but the most convenient is 
about that of a kitchen table. 
These grills—all outdoor fireplaces, 
in fact—can be built of almost any 
non-combustible material at hand. 
Firebrick is most often used. Cob- 
blestones are great. Broken rock of 
the granite, basalt or lava types is 
fine. Sandstone, however, is not 
usable because of its tendency to 
spall off and send flakes or chips 
flying about when heated. Cases 
are known where spalls weighing 
several pounds have been flung 
considerable distances, so that 
sandstone does not make either a 
safe or satisfactory fireplace. 

The high grills should be filled up 
to within eight inches or so of the 

top, either with earth, brick, rubble or 
other material, to bring the fire level 
up to convenient height under the top 
grilling where the cooking is done. A 
transverse grating will serve instead of 
this filling, but if used, a clean-out 
door like that put in the base of a 
chimney should be provided below so 
that ashes can be removed. Indeed, 
such a door is a great convenience in 
any event. 


A FORM of heavy steel screening 
known as “mill screen” makes an 
ideal top for grills of this type. Mill 
screen is heavy, does not bend easily 
and will stand a surprising number of 
fires before burning out or rusting 
away. 

A chimney is a good addition to a 
grill of this type. It not only adds 
some architectural character but it 
will draw off fumes and give a better 
draft to your fire. And if you want to 
step up more efficiency you can in- 
clude some sort of damper arrange- 
ment to control the flow of air enter- 
ing the grill under the coals. 

Of course if you want to be really 
fancy you can have a permanent 
grilling across the top of your waist- 
high cooking-place, made of channel 
iron bars. Set at a slant, these will 
serve to catch the grease and juices 
coming out of the meat and conduct 
it to a gutter or receptacle at the 
front of the fire. This will prevent the 
sputters of burning grease which 
seem to be inevitably associated with 
the process of broiling and will save 
the meat-juice for making gravy. 

A further improvement to a grill 
of this sort is a spit on which large 
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pieces of meat, even a whole carcass 
or large fowl, can be roasted. Sucha 
spit can be arranged in the lower part 
of a large grill, but preferably it should 
have a different and generally larger 
fireplace than the ordinary grill for 
broiling, coffee making and lighter 
jobs, for roasting takes a longer time 
and needs a bigger bed of coals. 


N easy way to make a spit is to 

get a 34-inch or %-inch steel rod 
of suitable length, have one end 
sharpened, and get a blacksmith to 
bend the other end intoacrank. Then 
you get two pieces of water-pipe and 
two tees to fitit. Screw the tees to the 
ends of the pipe pieces and set one 
pipe upright, with the tee at the top, 
on each side of your fireplace. Insert 
the rod through one tee, spit your 
meat, pass the end of the rod into the 
other tee and there you are, all ready 
to start turning! 

Of course if you are inventive you 
can figure out all sorts of ways to 
keep the spit rotating without effort 
on your part, such as pulleys, weights 
and ropes, water power from the little 
creek that crosses your garden, or 
from the hydrant, or even through 
power from the ubiquitous and effi- 
cient electric motor. 

Some outdoor grill owners prefer to 
place the spit before the fire rather 
than over it. This has advantages but 





Build a Barbecue 
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really requires a wall of some sort 
behind the fire to bank it up and 
reflect heat forward, such as the one 
that George Stone is using in the 
photograph on this page 
A sloping place on which 
you can build up a fire is 
good for this sort of grill. 

To elaborate your grill 
further, you can build an 
addition at one end in 
which a Dutch oven can 
be placed. Or you can 
build an oven with a flue 
opening at the top where 
a fire can be built and the 
walls of the oven heated 
for the cooking, like old- 
fashioned bakers’ ovens. 

And then of course you 
can build another addi- 
tion at the other side with 
a recess where plates can 
be warmed and a flat top 
which can be used as a 
sort of kitchen table. Believe me, for 
convenience in preparing food out- 
doors a flat table-like place of some 
sort is the greatest thing I know! It 
saves endless stooping and it helps 
keep things clean. 

The mere fireplace alone, however, 
is not enough. A meal outdoors car- 
ries no collateral requirement that it 
be eaten from the ground. Hence, 
rustic tables and chairs of some kind. 
Cross sections of a 
big tree, say a red- 
wood, will make ad- 
mirable table tops, 
and smaller ones 
will serve well for 
stools. One outdoor 
grill owner near La 
Honda in California 
has equipped his 
garden not only 
with these but with 
anelectric light over 
the grill, so that 
meals may be pre- 
pared and eaten af- 
ter nightfall with 
ample comfort, 
while the glow from 
the bed of coals in 
the grill casts a ro- 
mantic tint over the 
surroundings. 


George Stone, 
champion fowl 
roaster of the 
Monterey 
Peninsula 
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Tod Powell in person goes into action 


Just because you have an outdoor 
grill, don’t be foolish and think you 
have to rough it in your own garden. 
Take advantage of all the conveni- 
ences available. For instance, kin- 
dling. Sawdust soaked in kerosene 
(not gasoline) and used sparingly— 
very sparingly — makes wonderful 
kindling and gets your fire started in 
no time. 

For fuel, charcoal is about the best 
all-round material to be had. For 
broiling, of course, it is beyond com- 
parison. Next to it, use hardwood 
which makes good, hot coals. 

If you use your grill much, a brick, 
rock or concrete apron around it will 
more than repay the cost of construc- 
tion. It will help you to keep the 
place clean and it will obviate un- 
sightly worn spots in your lawn where 
the cook must stand. 

If you live in one of those cities 
which require every householder to 
have an incinerator for disposing of 
trash, you can build incinerator and 
grill in one. All you need to do is 
have a high grill, such as described 
above, with damper and clean-out 
door below, and a chimney into which 
there is built somewhere a spark-proof 
screen of the size required by your 
local ordinance, plus a cover for the 
grill. 

Then you dump your trash into the 
fireplace, set it alight and put the 
cover over the grill. When the light 
trash has all burned, you can put in 
your regular fuel and have everything 
ready Ee dinner in no time at all. 
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W OULD you like to have lunch 


in a house which will in a few 
years be at the bottom of a lake? 
Would you like to see the graves of a 
prehistoric Lost City, the stone me- 
tates where its inhabitants ground 
their corn, or the turquoise mines 
where they dug for their ornaments? 
Or the gypsum cavern where the 
bones of the giant sloth were found, 
and the ashes of a campfire far older 
than any other traces of man on this 
continent? Would you be interested 
in seeing the wild, rugged basin of the 
Boulder dam project before construc- 
tion is begun? Then go to Las Vegas, 
Nevada, for a week. 

For Las Vegas is the headquarters 
of construction on that great Boulder 
dam, now known as Hoover dam, of 
which we have heard so much and 
know so little. Do you, for instance, 
realize that here will be formed the 
greatest artificial lake in the world? 
Bystanders tell us that it will be one 

f the largest bodies of water in the 
United States, with an approximate 
length of 110 miles and width of 40, 
containing enough water to cover the 
entire state of Connecticut 10 feet 
deep. The dam itself will be the tallest 
in the world, 750 feet high, and will be 
950 feet along its crest, with an in- 
stalled power development equal to 
twice that of Niagara Falls. The cost? 
Around 48 million dollars. 

By going there this spring we were 
able to see this mighty project in the 
very first stages of preliminary activ- 
ity. Roads were being built, railroad 
track laid down, construction camps 
getting under way, and a whole new 
city being surveyed and planned out 
on a site as mountainous and rugged 
as a city could occupy. Engineers’ 
tents, steamshovels, trucks, boats, all 
manned by roughly dressed, hard- 
working huskies, made it a scene of 
thrilling action. 


WERE it only for a sight of the 
Colorado basin in its pristine 
state, the trip to Las Vegas would be 
well worth while. But the Hoover 
dam is only one of the reasons for 
spending a week thereabout. Such 
fascinating explorations as the Valley 
of Fire, the Petrified Forest, the Lost 
City and the Gyp Cave afford short 
trips out from Las Vegas, so far off the 
beaten track as to be in the nature of 
adventures. 
Our first afternoon in Las Vegas 
(which, by the way, means “the mea- 
dows”) we spent on a trip to Nob 
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We Visit the Site}. 


Follow Our Road Signs 


Hill, about 45 miles from Las Vegas, 
the road branching off from the Boul- 
der canyon road. After an hour’s 
driving across the desert on a good 
highway, during which we saw only 
two other cars, we turned off toward 
one of the mountainous spines that 
are strewn at intervals on the desert 
floor. As we got into the mountains 
the road became more strenuous, lead- 
ing us a dizzy chase among cliffs and 
peaks of weirdest formation and color, 
past a group of cabins where we saw 
our first human beings 
in an hour of driving, 
and on up by way of 
narrow canyon roads 
past several mining 
sites. Once we drove 
around a mountain side 


ILLUSTRATION . 
BY 
Louis RocErs 





on a narrow track literally chiselled 
from the beautiful shell-pink rock, the | - 
while I held my breath partly from ; 
the perils of the road and partly from | ~~ 
the beauty of the panorama stretching | 
away beneath us. Nearly an hour of 
this brought us at last up a steep 
grade to the Nigger Mine. 

At the sound of our mo- 
tor, a white-bearded old 
desert character emerged 
from the doorway of an un- 


painted board cabin, and ed 
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The site of Hoover Dam—where history is being made 
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‘e|lot Hoover Dam 


MS For a Vacation Thrill 
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of Long Beach, California 


a grade that had our car almost 
standing on end, we came within 
walking distance of the turquoise dig- 
gings that fired our imaginations. In 
- a the world as one of earth’s magnificent the side of a rocky hill spotted with 
. spots—and we had been among the sagebrush and greasewood were sev- 
first to see it. eral small pits dug into the earth and 

Another day we went out to the rock. The broken rock and fragments 

we pulled up to gossip with hima bit. scene of action at the dam site, and of turquoise still to be found there 
He was there as watchman for the had lunch at one of the construction told the story. We picked up a 
-| mine whose mouth yawned darkly camps. The camp had been under broken stone hammer—used by some 
~ against the mountainside across the way for only two weeks, engaged in Indian hand who knows how long ago 
| road, a garbled mass of wooden struc- road building in the roughest part of —and were told that many such had 
“~~ | ture and rusty metal. We hadn’t ex- the territory. We got there just as been found there before. We heard 
pected to run across such a lonely soul they were coming out from lunch, and also that a good deal of this turquoise 
away up here, and apologized because nowhere short of the Northwest log- had been found in the houses and 
* 4§¥%) we couldn’t offer him any papers or ging camps have I seen so many great graves of the Lost City, 80 miles away. 


Cid tobacco—but all he wanted was the big powerful-looking men. We passed 
right time, which we were able to in to such a meal as is served only WE-STRICKEN we looked about 
furnish him. in the camps of hardworking men— us, felt the cool breeze biting our 


Another few minutes of hard driv- soup so rich it would have floated an faces, the sharp rock under foot, the 
ing took us to the very top of the egg, weiners and sauerkraut, beans, sagebrush and greasewood and cactus 
mountain, named Nob Hill after that potatoes, coffee in huge pots, pump- covering mountain on mountain as 
famous spot in San Francisco. Cer- kin pie—the long tables groaned un- far as the eye could reach. Did it 
tainly there are very few views in the der the profusion of it. look the same when the last Indian 
world to compare with it. Standing, | Having survived all this, we started miner dropped his stone hammer here 
it seemed, on the very brink of crea- off with Dave Holland and Pat Sulli- and started homeward in the twi- 
tion, we could see for a hundred miles van, two old-timers from Las Vegas light? Assuredly it will not look quite 
over a sea of multi-colored mountain who were to show us the features of the same when the next exploring 
peaks. Twenty miles away the Colo- interest around the dam site. Follow- traveler comes this way, for men are 
rado wound bluely along, a pale silver ing the rough draft, as it were, of the rapidly changing the face of the earth. 


blue among colors inconceivable to road being built over mountain and _ Presently we found ourselves about 
those who have not seen the desert down canyon (for only the initial a mile farther down toward the river, 
blues and reds. strokes had been started on it when upon another outcropping of the alum 


we were there), we came to the bot- deposit, this time in a location where 

E could see into four states: tom of a large ravine and got out to the railroad is to pass right over it. 
California to the west, Arizona look at a deposit of alum. We Walking up a gully with a bottom as 
across the river, Utah to the east, and climbed up in the alum, dug into a_ level as if a roadbed had been built 
Nevada reaching into the north. The mountainside of it, tasted it, picked there, we passed a promontory where 
old desert rat back at the mine had up crystals of it, saw millions of tons Epsom salts had been leached out of 
told us that on clear days he had been of it, and marveled that nature had_ the rock by action of the rain, and lay 
able to see even across the state of seen fit to dump so much surplus in white, bitter powder around the 
Utah and catch sight of a snow-cov- chemical right convenient to the dam. base and sides. At the head of the 
ered peak in Colorado. We realized The surmise is that an explosives ravine we saw copper ore glistening 
with a surging thrill that we were plant will one day work the huge in the broken rock, and were shown 
standing at sunset on a hilltop which deposit. into a low tunnel carved into the 
will one day be famous throughout —_ Up the other side of the canyon at mountainside, where it was being 
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mined; bits of bluestone, copper sul- 

hate direct from earth’s bosom, were 
Galan off and given to us. 

Again we marveled, and learned 


it was delightfully cool and sunny, 
and so replete with bizarre coloring 
that it would have been a real loss 
not to have seen it. 


that there are more minerals in this As we approached the Mormon set- 


southern county of Nevada than in 
any other state. Still farther down 
we saw more turquoise mines, but in 
this case the digging had been done 
almost entirely by one of the men who 
was showing us around. The veins 
of blue jewels were plainly visible in 
the rock, and we were able to pick 
up fragments of it everywhere. At 
this point we were only a few hundred 
yards from the shoreline of the lake 
that is to be formed by the dam. 

Next day, with the same two com- 
panions, we started out early on a 
trip which was to occupy the entire 
day. About 30 miles down the Salt 
Lake City highway, which, by the 
way, is a first rate thoroughfare, we 
turned off down a dirt road through 
the desert, bound for the Valley of 
Fire. At several points we impinged 
upon the old Mormon Trail, as our 
friends told us, and they were re- 
minded of the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, which took place not far 
away. As they were relating that 
tragedy, and the capture of the last 
culprit at Lee’s Ferry, we were near- 
ing the Valley of Fire. It could not be 
better named, for we spent nearly an 
hour driving through a valley which 
blazes with all tones of red, from deli- 
cate shell pink rocks to wine-tinted 
cliffs. In several places a mountain of 
brilliant henna color stood in strong 
contrast to a blue, snowy peak in the 
distance. 


WE tried to picture this valley in 
the heat of summer, with its blaz- 
ing hues. One of the old prospectors 
described a trip he had made through 
here years ago under those circum- 
stances—it had been a veritable in- 
ferno. But at this time of the year 


tlement of St. Thomas we saw that it 
was a patch of dazzling green in the 
fertile valley of the Muddy river, a 
tributary of the Colorado. Most of its 
inhabitants had been born right here 
in the valley and lived along content- 
edly tilling the soil and raising their 
winter vegetables, until the Boulder 
dam project broke upon their quiet 
lives. Now their land was being ap- 
praised, and they were faced with the 
necessity of moving out, for when the 
dam is completed their little valley 
will lie 85 feet under water, at the 
bottom of the artificial lake. 


"THE Lost City is in this valley. We 
stood on a hill above the recon- 
structed houses, looking at the graves, 
and wondered why the ancient peopie 
had died or left, as they are believed 
to have done, very suddenly. Was it 
a drouth, a famine, an epidemic, or 
what? Doubtless they, too, settled in 
this valley because of its water and 
fertility, for there seems to have been 
quite a large village of them. It was 
here that quantities of the turquoise 
from the mines we saw yesterday had 
been found. And we saw the stone 
metates and hammers they must have 
used to grind their corn—implements 
identical with those used in Mexico 
today. This ancient city, buried for 
centuries, will again be lost, but this 
time at the bottom of a lake. Will 
archaeologists of the future ever un- 
cover it, and its neighbor, St. Thomas? 

Our last morning in Las Vegas we 
went out to the Gyp cave, where the 
discoveries were recently made by the 
Southwest Museum expedition. It is 
less than a three-hour trip there and 
back from Las Vegas, and though not 
a scenic one, it is replete with interest. 


It is in country so wild that we saw 
droppings of mountain sheep on a 
ledge outside the cave. Because of its 
gypsum formation it is called Gyp 
cave, this material being found in 
large white crystals all about. We had 
brought candles to aid in penetrating 
the cave, but I must confess we stop- 
ped to look twice before venturing in. 
Contrary to my idea of caves, it does 
not lead directly back into the hill- 
side, but is rather a huge mouth with 
successive recesses reaching down and 
inward. When one looks at that great | 
dim, rocky, dusty cavern and thinks 
of the giant sloth whose remains were 
found there, the effect is quite terrify- 
ing. Evidently the group of wander- 
ing hunters who built their campfire 
there untold ages ago felt the same 
about it, for they did not go any 
farther in than necessary. Just inside 
the cave the roof of it is all smoked up, 
and the excavations marked off. The 
campfire traces found there were con- 
sidered far older than any other 
known evidences of man on this 
continent. 


"THE cave is easily accessible from 
Las Vegas, as are most of the trips 
I have described. Las Vegas itself 1s 
only eight hours’ drive from Los 
Angeles, by way of San Bernardino 
and Cajon pass, all over the best of 
highways. It is a city of 6,500, lying 
at an altitude of -2033 feet, rather a 
picturesque town. A good railway 
serves it, as do auto stage lines and 
two airports; there are many good 
auto camps and hotels, and good ac- 
commodations are available in every 
way. The second largest artesian well 
in the world is located here, supplying 
water to the city at the rate of 
3,500,000 gallons a day. If you want 
to get the most out of your stay in 
Las Vegas, look up Dave Holland and 
Pat Sullivan. They are old-timers 
and can tell you about the country. 




















ose Show 


Clustered moss roses, roses in sprays, 

Descendants perhaps of some old English garden 
Which once might have boasted a queen for its warden. 
Roses in baskets, in crystal epergnes, 

Corsages frilled with maidenhair ferns; 

Roses with hearts of frail yellow lace; 








SS 


WHEREVER one looks, a vista discloses 
Realms of enchantment peopled with roses— 

White roses, amber, blush-tinted and flame, 

Tea roses, tree roses, roses with claim 

To titles and pedigrees. Thrifty pink roses 

From humble back dooryards—dear spicy posies! 

Proud crimson beauties, long-stemmed and tall, 


A bud, coral-hued, in a slender black vase— 

Such masses of color, such heady perfumes, 

Such a profusion of glorious blooms! 

Each for the other, background and foil— 

(Do the crowds surging past think of the toil 

That makes for perfection? As they press on the ropes 


by Miniature climbers, fragrant, elf-small. ~~ they wae a i oe. or on hopes, 
ETHEL New single species with delicate petals Saar — Bs eh yg - pian 
Besar Fluted like shells, burnished like metals— Oh, how could any macineintinn Team ont 
F Thin beaten silver, coppery-gold. Blue ribbons for this? Have adjudged that, the red? 
ULLER Cinnamon roses and damask, still scrolled Have awarded another the grand sweepstakes prize? 





With the quaint sturdy grace of pioneer days. Each entry is loveliest and best in my eyes. 





—s 
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Henry C. Collins 
Palo Alto Architect 


| N the planning and execution of this attractive week-end home 
for the William G. Marvin family, Mr. Collins, the architect, 
has presented a successful solution to his project—a project which 
demanded that the cottage comfortably house a family of six for 
vacations and week-ends, and that it be so constructed as to fit 
harmoniously into the site and its surroundings. 

The site selected for the Marvin cabin was a tract of ground in 
2 trips the Santa Cruz mountains, a short distance off a main traveled 
sali te highway and a little more than an hour’s drive from the permanent 
“i home of the owner. The house is approached by a private road 
which terminates in a parking area for 


rdin ‘ heme “ede a 
- of automobiles, adjoining which is ade- ; ™ pees | am 
quate garage space for three machines. The sketch at right agrees } 
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ilway for itself but attention might be spe- _ hetween exterior and in- 
apie. cially directed to one or two of its fea- _ terior. Belowis a detail view Livin ¢ | re 
good tures. First of all the house is builton of the entrance pergola dea . 
Tan, varying levels, an arrangement at an 
every once economical and in keeping with | a L 
np the topography. By setting the house partly — i 
lying in and partly out of the trees it commands eee ie 
a attention and provides cool, shaded porches ‘ 
ane at almost every time of day. A feature of the | cS 
ay in sleeping porch also is well worth mentioning. i , 
er Arranged as it is, the children of the family Onl 
wnt sleep on cots placed with their heads against rae 
ntry. the wall spaces between the doors opening sila 

into the living room. Bath room facilities are _ 














close at hand. By the use of folding screens, 
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the sleeping porch may thus be divided 
off for the privacy of adult visitors. 

The house is built of native materials 
—logs felled and sawed not more than 
two miles away and rocks gathered from 
the creek close at hand. It is of interest 
to note that every log, shake and stick 
of lumber used in the building (except 
floor joists, finish, floors and window 
sashes) came froma redwood tree grown 
and felled in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
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of Auburn, California 


UR hillside garden here in the Sierra 

foothills is sheltered from the road 
by century-old live oaks under whose 
shade hundreds of daffodils, Chinese and 
poet’s narcissus are naturalized, ferns and 
wild lilies make their home, and forget- 
me-nots and violets run riot over out- 
cropping rocks. Beyond the shrubbery 
where kalmias and blue hydrangeas, ole- 
anders and spireas mark the lawn’s boun- 
daries, little paths lead out to sunny 
spaces, a pool with goldfish playing among 
the water lilies reflects the alpines that 
creep and mass themselves in a natural 
rock garden, and a seventeenth-century 
sun dial brought from an old English gar- 
den recalls the days when belles and beaux 
in ruff and farthingale leaned across the 
roses to read the motto graven on its bronze tablet, 
ut prosim (““That I may be of service’). 

From a wistaria-covered pergola a vista of far distance 
opens, blue hills and wooded canyons above the American 
river, the suggestion of snow-topped Sierras just beyond 
around the bend. 

In such a setting we meet and struggle with the prob- 
lems that beset all lovers of gardens, though sometimes 
we “wear our rue with a difference.” 

One coming from the Bay region must learn that we 
may not always have nasturtiums with their wealth of 
bronze and crimson and gold to trail over barren places, 
nor morning glories to climb up cottage walls; that 
brooms and acacias do not bloom the year around, and 
that tulips and peonies need partial shade to bring out 
their size and color; that some colors fade in our sunshine, 
and many old-time favorites sulk and refuse to bloom. 
We must make our defenses against gophers which are 
always with us, burrowing their long galleries from the 
open country all about. Nothing keeps them permanently 
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Distant Snow-Capped Mountams 





Notes From Our 


at bay, although we have found that bisulphide of carbon 
has its uses. Stuffing cotton saturated with this noxious 
smelling poison into gopher runways will drive them out 
for a time, but they always come back. They love to 
feed upon dahlias and carnations, tulips and delphin- 
iums, which we must grow in boxes, or in cages of wire 
netting placed about their succulent roots. 


"THE birds, too, much as we love them, have to be 
reckoned with. Sweet peas are their favorite food. 
Not only do they scratch up and devour the seed as 
soon as it begins to germinate, but they find the young 
growth a most attractive green salad, and will ruthlessly 
nip off every fresh sprout within reach. Here again wire 
netting is our only resource, and that of very fine mesh, 
laid tent-wise over the newly sown seed, or stretched up 
on a support where it may protect the vines until they 
have passed the tender stage. 

The catalogues lure us on with lists of drouth resistant 
plants that lead to our undoing, for we discover, as one 
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Foothill Garden 


of our garden neighbors says, that a drouth-resistant 
plant is one that possibly may survive a shortage of 
water, but will grow and flourish only where it has 
abundant moisture to carry it through our arid summers. 
For the foothill garden has no coast fog to come to its 
aid, nor evening mist to water the ground. It must 
brave long months of hot, dry air and sun-baked soil. 

Rock garden authorities point us to arabis and aubri- 
etias as resistant to both cold and dryness, “lovely sub- 
jects for the California baking summers,” with a never 
failing spring carpet of flowers in cushions and masses. 
Can we depend on them in our foothills? Not always. 
Aubrietia withers away at the first touch of our ardent 
sun, and arabis will grow only where some tall shrub or 
boulder gives it summer shade. Iceland poppies that are 
supposed to be sun-lovers, alyssums that are claimed to 
withstand long seasons of drought, all fail us when tried 
among our hot rocks. 

But notwithstanding some failures, the cycle of the 
year brings us a wealth of beauty with every passing 
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month. Violet-crowned February with 
its perfume of daphne and hyacinth, its 
gorgeous coloring of acacia and Japanese 
quince, gives way for the March of daffo- 
dils “fluttering and dancing in the breeze,” 
King Alfred of the frilled trumpets leading 
off, followed by Emperor and Empress, 
the Knights of the Golden Spur, chalice 
flowers with scarlet rims, Klondyke gold, 
and the narcissus of the poets, hybrid 
poetaz crowding in at the tail of the pro- 
cession. Scrambling along with them 
come scillas and snowflakes, grape hya- 
cinths and English bluebells, while over- 
head the deciduous magnolia lifts up its 
crimson-stained cups proclaiming winter 
past! 





waal though skies lower and icy 
winds sweep down from mountain 
snow-fields just beyond us, with the first 
sunshine days we hasten forth to sow our 
seed for June glories of phlox and lark- 
spur, of zinnia and marigold, to take ad- 
vantage of the damp earth before its life- 
giving moisture is sucked up by thirsty sun rays and 
blighting north winds. 

April is the month of roses, of lilacs and iris and tulips 
and peonies, and then, after summer’s rest, the roses come 
again, more perfect than before, to grace October with 
their loveliness. July and August are difficult months 
for our garden, with baking soil and the air like a furnace. 
Mulching comes to our aid now, grass clippings, old 
rotted manure, anything to conserve the moisture for 
tender rootlets seeking plant food. And the heated mid- 
summer months bring us moonpenny daisies, black-eyed 
Susans, the stately gladiolus in exquisite shades, and a 
host of compositae from saucy gaillardias to rudbeckias 
of the long dark cones. 

With September comes the joyous crowd of Michael- 
mas daisies, masses of starry blue and lavender and 
pinkish mauve, where bees hum all day long; and then 
the gay French marigolds are at their best, yellow and 
orange and mahogany-brown, leading on to the tawny 
shades of autumn (Continued on the following page 
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chrysanthemums, those gorgeous her- 
alds of the end of the flower show, 
when the garden puts forth its last 
regal gesture before it lays it down to 
sleep. Nor are these all in tints of 
bronze and gold. Some are flushed 
with the pink of a summer sunrise, 
others like frosted moonlight hold 
their curled petals proudly aloft, 
while perhaps the most charming of 
all are the little pompons that with- 


stand storm and cold to stay with us 
till Christmas. 

Winter is not really upon us until 
the days begin to lengthen. January 
sometimes buries the garden under 
six inches of snow. Then the towering 
blue gums bow their heads, the lemon 
tree trails its drooping branches on 
the ground, the tangerine orange 
looks like a Christmas tree, its green 
leaves spattered over with crystals, 





the little oranges peeping out from 
snow-covered branches, their bright 
gold all undimmed. 

Even then, along the edges of the 
paths where snow is melting, purple 
violets are peering timidly to greet 
the silent, wintry world, and sturdy 
green spikes push through the white 
blanket that covers the daffodil bed. 
Only a few short weeks and again 
spring will reign in foothill gardens 











Plants and Shrubs for Foothill Gardens 


Shrubs 


Arbutus unedo 

Bouvardia jasminoides 

Cotoneaster horizontalis 

Cercis canadensis 

Crape myrtle—rose color 

Daphne odorata, pink and white 

Deutzia crenata 

Erica, in variety 

Forsythia suspensa 

Flowering almond 

Flowering crab apple 

Flowering cherry 

Flowering peach 

Flowering quince 

Genista, in variety 

Hydrangea hortensis 

Hydrangea paniculata 

Hawthorn, single white 

Juniperus chinensis variegata 

Kalmia latifolia 

Kerria japonica 

Laburnum 

Lavandula 

Lemon verbena 

Lilacs, common white and purple, also French 
hybrids 

Laurustinus 

Myrtis communis 

Magnolia soulangeana 

Nandina domestica 

Oleander, single white; double pink 

Pyracantha yunnanensis 

Pyracantha lalandi 

Rosmarinus officinalis 

Spirea, in variety 

Weigela rosea 


Shrubs Native to California 


Cercis occidentalis 

Cornus nuttallii 

Carpenteria Californica 
Manzanita 

Mahonia aquifolium 
Photinia arbutifolia (Toyon) 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis 


Rock Garden Plants 


Achillea ageratifolia 
Achillea millefolium roseum 
Artemisia 

Campanula carpatica 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Convoloulus mauritanicus 
Cotyledons 

Dianthus caesius 
Dianthus plumarius 
Dodecatheon 
Helianthemum 

Nepeta mussini 
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Plumbago larpentae 
Pentstemon Californica 
Sedum, in variety 

Thymus serpyllum 
Veronica; creeping varieties 


Aquatics 


Nelumbium speciosum 

Nymphaea—Eugenie de Land 

Nymphaea—Marliac white, 
carnea, yellow 

Nymphaea—Paul Hariot 

Pickerel weed 

Porcupine grass 

Water hyacinth 


Water poppy 


Bedding and Border Plants 


(Perennials) 


Agathea celestis 
Anemone japonica 
Aquilegia 

Arundo donax 

Cactus in variety 
Campanula medium 
Campanula persicifolia 
Coreopsis lanceolata 
Chrysanthemum 
Gaillardia 

Goldenrod 

Heleniums 

Helianthus autumnale 
Hollyhocks 

Myosotis 

Michaelmas daisies in variety 
Ocnothera lamarckiana 
Pampas grass 

Peonies (with care) 
Phlox 

Primrose polyanthus 
Rudbeckia in variety 
Sweet Williams 

Salvia pitcheri 
Trandescantia, blue 
Tritoma pfitzerii 
Violets, garden varieties 
Violas, hybrid 

Yucca 


(Annuals) 


Asters 

Calendula 
Cornflower 
Clarkia 

Cosmos 
Gypsophila 
Larkspur 
Marigold, French 
Nigella 
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Petunia 

Phlox 

Scabiosa 

Sweet peas 

Zinnia, giant and pompon 


California Wild Flowers 


Brodiaeas 
Calochortus 
Eschscholtzia 
Lupine 
Nemophila 


Citrus Fruits 
Grape fruit 


Lemon 
Orange 


Bulbs and Tubers 


Amaryllis belladonna 
Alstromeria 

Freesia 

Hyacinth 

Hemerocallis of sorts 

Gladiolus 

Iris; German, Siberian, Spanish 
Ixia 

Lilium in variety 

Montbretia 

Muscari 

Narcissus and daffodils, all sorts 
Scilla 


Watsonia 


Roses 


70 varieties, of which the most satisfactory are 
Padre, Maman Cochet pink, Golden Emblem, 
Columbia, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Etoile de 
France, Cecile Brunner, Cherokee, white and 
pink, Beauty of Glazenwood, Austrian Copper. 


Climbing Plants and Creepers 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia 
Ampelopsis veitchti 
Clematis japonica 
Felicia rosea 

Hedera helix 
Fasminium nudiflorum 
Jasminum primulinum 
Mandevilla suaveolens 
Mesembryanthemums 
Smilacina 

Sollya heterophylla 
Tecoma radicans 
Wistaria Chinensis 
Wistaria multijuga rosea 
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Pictured on this page: 
Mesembryanthemum 
over a sea wall; photo- 
graph of the author, 
and a well- planted 
seashore home 


What 
‘To Grow 


In Gardens by the Sea 


W HETHER you have a perma- 


nent home at the beach or 
only a summer cottage, there should 
be a garden filled with some of the 
many flowering plants and shrubs 
which are supremely happy near the 
ocean. 

Perhaps the most universally used 
plants in seashore landscaping are ge- 
raniums. Although a common peren- 
nial and one frowned on by many as 
ordinary, this gorgeous flower will 
stand more drought and neglect than 
any other I know. 

Another class of plants often used 
at the beach, especially for a ground 
cover, is the mesembryanthemum, or 
ice plant. These succulents are pro- 
vided with thickened leaves enabling 






them to withstand the dry, hot sum- 
mers encountered in the southern sec- 
tion of California. M. rosea, with 
lavender-pink flowers, and M. auran- 
tiacum, a yellow variety, are both col- 
orful and attractive. Other low-grow- 
ing and spreading plants useful for 
ground covers are the gazania, which 
comes in yellow and orange; vitta- 
denia, white; vinca, blue; verbena, 
and creeping lantana (L. sellowiana). 

Annuals, of course, are needed for 
their beauty. They are particularly 
necessary when a quick effect is de- 
sired. Here is a short list of annual 
varieties adaptable to seaside plant- 
ing: petunias, calendulas, sweet alys- 
sum, cosmos, nasturtiums, scabiosa, 
verbenas, ageratum, arctotis, Califor- 
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nia poppy, cornflower, calliopsis, an- 
nual chrysanthemums, pinks, nico- 
tiana, portulaca, zinnias, and mari- 
golds. All of these varieties are hardy, 
and should give perfect satisfaction at 
the beach. Add to this list gladiolus. 

Every garden should have a few 
perennials, for once planted, you can 
usually depend on their return year 
after year. Some varieties die out 
and it becomes necessary to replace 
them, but that is no effort or expense 
compared with their beauty. Core- 
opsis is one of the most useful peren- 
nials, both on account of its long flow- 
ering period, anditslovely yellowcolor. 

Other perennials for seaside plant- 
ing which will thrive with little care 
are carnation, lion’s tail, purple sage 
(Salvia leucantha), lavender, rose- 
mary, Statice latifolia, helenium, heli- 
anthemum, gaillardia, hardy aster 
(Michaelmas Daisy), agathea, an- 
chusa, armeria, buddleia, dianthus, 
erigeron, linum (flax), matricaria 
(feverfew), nepeta var. mussini, se- 
dums, thyme, dusty miller, Shasta 
daisy, and dahlia. This does not ex- 
haust the list of possible selections, 
but are varieties which have been ex- 
perimented with and found valuable. 
(A list of shrubs, together with some 
general suggestions about seaside 
plantings will be found on page 57.) 
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BLUEPRINTS with complete 
specifications for this house are 
available. Write to Mr. Garren, in 
care of this magazine, for details. 










She Specifications 


Frame: wood construction, 
with white stucco wally. 
ren tile, red. 
Sash: wood or metal painted 
blue. Expared wood-work, 
pine or red-wood with an 
antique dark stain finish. 
Inside walls: plaster slightly 
irregular, painted white. 
Floors: hardwood planks. 
Fireplace «stone effect or brick. 
Heat : Central warm-air or 
hot water. 
Gorage:-/eparate ai rear. 
Suitable for level or slightly 
sloping, ground. 

Size of rooms is flexible. 
Cort will depend on size 


BEO ROOM 





rooms and degree of finish 4 ‘ . 4 


Designed by , a 








Architect. 
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AST month suggestions were 

given for keeping the town 
house cool looking during the summer 
season for those of us who have to 
stay in the city. 

In this article ideas are outlined for 
the furnishings of a small house lo- 
cated at the beach or a cabin home in 
the mountains where the more for- 
tunate of us can spend week-ends 
throughout the year, a short vacation, 
or the entire summer as circumstances 
permit. 

The outstanding feature about fur- 
nishing this kind of house should be 
extreme simplicity; at the same time, 
I believe comfort should be para- 
mount. Cast-off furniture from the 
town house may be used, but it usu- 
ally looks its part. It doesn’t make an 
ugly or old-fashioned piece of furni- 
ture more beautiful or any more 
stylish just to transfer its location. 
There is one style, however, which has 
been discarded in the better city 
homes which I believe to be very 
suitable for many a mountain cabin— 
the fumed oak Mission style. It has 
qualities of simplicity and sturdiness, 
is not easily damaged, and does not 
need a great deal of care. The newer 
style of this same kind of furni- 
ture, having the same qualities 
and, in addition, far more char- 
acter and comfort, is Monterey 
furniture. It is perhaps the most 
distinctive kind of furniture de- 
signed and manufactured for the 
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Cabins Deserve 
Right Furnishings 


purpose under discussion and, 
when set in an environment 
of rustic simplicity with gay 
fabrics and correct acces- 
sories, is admirably suited to 
informal living. 

The average vacation home should 
be as compact as possible. A large 
living room and a big screened porch 
are accepted as the two items to 
which the major space is allotted. A 
large fireplace is one of the principal 
features of the living room and may 
be built two-faced so that there is an 
outside fireplace as well. (Two flues 
will of course be required in such 
case.) 

Sleeping accommodation is often 
provided by constructing alcove-like 
rooms around this central living room, 
in which bunks may be built as they 
occupy the minimum of space. Con- 
siderable room is usually required for 
week-end party guests, therefore it is 
necessary to provide furniture and 
fixtures which may, at a moment’s 
notice, be converted into comfortable 
beds. 

There are some persons who can 
sleep on the floor, in a chair, or just 
anywhere; but if a restful vacation is 


by 
annie 
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How to Achieve 
Com fort in the 


Wilderness 





needed, it is very important to see 
that good sleeping equipment is pro- 
vided. Then attention must be given 


to bathroom and kitchen. It is no 
longer necessary to have the former 
down at the end of the yard, nor the 
latter so badly equipped that it is 
irksome even to boil a kettle of water. 
It is relatively easy to have modern 
labor-saving devices, as running wa- 
ter, electricity, and either piped or 
tank gas available in what seem to 
be almost inaccessible places. 


NSIDE wall treatments of cabin or 

cottage will vary considerably ac- 
cording to location and style. Pine 
boards or natural redwood make good 
backgrounds. Some walls are of com- 
position board over a wood frame; 
these may be left plain, painted or 
papered as desired. 

Favorite floor coverings are small 
Navajo rugs, which are practical 
enough but are likely to be very strong 
incolorandrequireequalstrength 
of colorings in draperies and up- 
holstery fabrics in order to har- 
monize. Linen rugs are to be 
had, similar in texture but with 
softer colors so that they may be 
used more advantageously. In- 
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dian druggets are very like the Nava- 
jos but can be found with better 
designs and colors which permit them 
to work in with a variety of colorful 
hangings. 

Naturally linoleum, plain or with 
designs, is a much used floor covering 
in homes of this kind; it is sanitary 
and easily cleaned, and the inlaid 
type is very durable. 

Many persons consider monks cloth 
the only suitable material for curtains 
in a summer home. Personally, I 
think it inadequate. It has neither 
style, quality, nor color, and serves no 
decorative purpose. There are dozens 
of fabrics similar in weave and weight 
but made in fast bright colors, plain, 
striped or with good designs. Many 
of these are woven right here in the 
West and are used for upholstery as 
well as draperies. While these are not 
expensive, yet there are cheaper goods 
such as printed crash, chintz and cre- 
tonne which are all particularly 
suitable. 

Glass curtains may be used if de- 
sired, but it is generally sufficient to 
have ample side curtains of some 
opaque fabric which will pull right 


























A cabin that is fully 
equipped for vaca- 
tion living invites fre- 
quent week-end use 
throughout the year 


Informal comfort is 
the note to be struck 
in furnishing the 
“occasional home.”’ 
Aren’t these fire- 
places interesting? 


across the windows. These may be 
lined and interlined if considered 
necessary and should be hung from 
wooden rings and poles painted in a 
color to match or contrast with the 
hangings. Everything should be very 
simply made. The curtains need 
reach only to the window sills. 


HERE is a wide selection of beau- 

tiful fabrics to choose from today, 
especially in the chintzes and cre- 
tonnes. For a beach house you may 
choose a modern design of sailing 
boats, or introduce bouquets of flow- 
ers to make up for those usually 
lacking. For the mountain cabin 
there are scenic designs of trees and 
gardens, or again the bright floral 
patterns which seem to fit so charm- 
ingly everywhere. There is positively 
no excuse for the absence of color in 
our summer homes with drapery ma- 
terials such as these at ridiculously 
low prices. 

Much space may be saved by well 
planned built-in features in odd cor- 
ners and nooks. Drawers may be con- 
structed under bunks; cupboards un- 
der the kitchen range; bookshelves 
here and there. These, how- 
ever, should not be cumber- 
some or they will defeat 
their purpose. If window 
seats or breakfast nook seats 
are built-in, it might be well 
to consider making them ex- 
tra wide and fitting them 
with comfortable upholstery 
so that they may, on occa- 
sion, be turned into beds. 
This thought should also be 
uppermost when selecting 
the upholstered pieces of 
furniture. Daybeds, studio 
couches, or just box springs 
on legs make excellent sofas 
and are good for double 
duty. 

Besides the Monterey fur- 
niture already mentioned, 
there is today a splendid se- 
lection of reed and fiber 


furniture which is also suited to this 
kind of home. It appeals to many 
people because of its coolness, light- 
ness of weight and general summer- 
like appearance. Cushions and pil- 
lows may be covered with special 
waterproof material which is obtain- 
able in bright colors, either plain or 
figured. The ease with which a cane 
chair, chaise longue or even a sofa 
may be carried is perhaps one of the 
strongest points in its favor, as these 
articles may then be taken out to the 
veranda or balcony without difficulty. 
Old hickory furniture is particularly 
attractive for the log cabin; it looks 
its part, and is of the same ’ material 
as the background. Plenty of sturdy 
cushions and pillows are needed in 
seating pieces of this type, but then 
they should always be at hand for 
every occasion. 

Utility is the keynote for the rest 
of the furniture. A convertible table, 
such as the gate-legged kind, so that 
valuable space is not occupied when 
the table is not in actual use; it should 
contain a drawer or two unless the 
underpart is taken up with the exten- 
sion apparatus. Folding card tables 
are inexpensive and most useful for 
all purposes; they make additional 
dining tables, can be taken outside 
with ease and made to perform all the 
duties for which a table is intended. 
For heavy-fisted males the card table 
does not make a good desk, so this 
article should be provided and may 
also serve for magazines and books. 
Shelves for these last are usually pro- 
vided around the house somewhere so 
that it is seldom necessary to provide 
separate bookcases. It is essential, 
however, to see that provision is made 
for the storage of games and the like. 

Lighting fixtures depend so much 
on situation that little specific infor- 
mation can be given. The beach cot- 
tage should have old ships’ lanterns 
which are made to use with oil but 
can easily be changed to candlelight 
or electricity as needed. The moun- 
tain cabin also looks well with quaint 
lanterns and lamps of the 
old type, but the evening 





meal should always be 
eaten by candle light. 
Where the lighting medium 
permits the use of shades, 
these are best made of 
parchmentor glazed chintz. 

No fussy table covers, 
scarfs or dust collecting 
bric-a-brac have a place in 
the summer home. We col- 
lect plenty of necessary im- 
pedimenta without intro- 
ducing articles we shall not 
actually use. A few good 
pictures, bowls and vases 
for flowers are essential 
but these should be simple. 
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H. Roy Kelley, Los 

Angeles architect, 

designed this house 

for Mrs. K. W. Gibbs 
of Pasadena 


You Will 
Like This 


REQUENTLY we of Sunset 

are asked, “Is it ever correct 
to use Early American furnishings 
in a house of Early California type?” 
The answer is, it is entirely appro- 
riate. Here is a house planned and 
Built around that very idea. It is 
the home of Mrs. K. W. Gibbs of 
Pasadena, designed by H. Roy 
Kelley, Los Angeles architect. 

The exterior unfortunately is diffi- 
cult to photograph successfully, but 
the floor plan explains much. 

Mrs. Gibbs’ family were early set- 
tlers in California. She had grown 
up to know and to love the Early 
California type of ranch house. 
When she built her new home in 
Pasadena, she desired to give to it 
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an expression, as far as was possible, 
of the simple, modest character so 
typical of the Early California ranch 
house, yet at the same time she 
realized that there were limitations 
to carrying this too far in a house 
to be built on a small lot within the 
limits of the city. This proved one 
of the difficulties to overcome, as the 
lot was so limited in its dimensions 
as to prevent the spread-out type of 
plan which is so typical of the proto- 
type of this style. Mrs. Gibbs 
wished to have a very large living 
room which could be used also as 
dining room on occasions. In addi- 
tion she desired a small, attractive 
breakfast room, a large kitchen, 
three bed rooms, two baths, a small 
entrance hall, a patio, as many 
porches as possible, and a two- 
car garage attached to the house. 
In the living room she desired to 
obtain that modest, home-like 
expression of livableness she had 
known in the days of her youth. 
In it she wanted a large, simple 
fireplace, and plenty of room for 
the Early American furniture 
which her family had brought to 
California from New England. 


HE exterior of the house is 

partly white stucco and 
partly of wide, vertical boards. 
The windows and doors all have 
green shutters, the sash is col- 
ored a pale yellow and the roof 
is of weathered shingles. The 
porch floors and walks are of 
red brick. The room arrange- 
ment is extraordinarily good, as 
theaccompanying plan indicates, 
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We See the Old World in Our Own Way 


Seydnery RR WwreheL 


HIS is the simple, but | hope helpful, account ot 

how two people, interested in many things in 
Europe but above all in its gardening, carried out their 
long-considered plan of spending a winter in Spain, Italy 
and southern France, following the spring north to 
England and staying there for the cream of the year; 
of how they didn’t tire themselves all out, and how they 
had such a good time that they were not “glad to be 
home again” even though they always enjoy their home 


Garden- 


and, like conventional Californians, think there is 
nowhere else so good to live as the golden state. 

One of the couple hates to hurry, hates to have 
to catch trains, hates to have to fight taxi-drivers; 
and both like to do what they want when they 
want it, to control their own destinies while trav- 
eling as much as, in a necessarily imperfect world, 
this may be. The answer seemed to be to do in 
Europe what we have always done at home, drive 
our own automobile. A few years ago this was an 
almost unheard of thing; steamship companies 
required that cars be boxed, and vexatious customs 
regulations and frontier formalities frightened all 
but the most hardy from trying it. Now, nothing 
could be easier. 

It is possible to ship a car direct to Europe by 
steamer from the Pacific Coast, but as we were 
sailing ourselves from New York we elected to buy 
a new machine in that city and carry it with us. 
All arrangements were made before we left Berkeley; the 
coupe was ordered, without a rumble seat, the spare tire 
to be sunk in the left front fender so as to be out of the 
way of the baggage compartment, the freight paid ($150 
single, $270 return), a bond of $100 given to ensure the 
return of the car to the United States, and $50 paid the 
steamship company to secure our international customs 
pass (carnet de passage), license plates, driver’s license, 
and membership in the automobile club of the country 
where one is to land. There is no duty, because the 
car is in Europe, like ourselves, only on a visit. 























(Above) Gardens of the Villa d’Este, Tivoli 
(Right) The gardens of the Alcazar, Seville 
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OUR automobile association will make all ar- 

rangements if you prefer their services. Our car 
was delivered to the steamer, simply slung into the 
hold, and lashed so that it was secure, no boxing 
now being necessary, and within two hours after 
we landed in France the entry formalities had been 
carried out by the agent of the company, we had 
signed where indicated on the dotted line, were given 
a few gallons of gas to start, and were driving away 
to our first hotel. 

In such a brief statement as this and one mainly 
devoted to gardens, I can only add that driving in 
Europe is no more difficult than in America; that 
there are generally no speed laws; that the roads in 
France were fair, always quite passable, only some- 
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rimes a little rough, while in Spain they were astonish- 
ingly good, in Italy satisfactory, and in England excellent. 
Automobile traffic on the continental roads in winter and 
spring was light, but in and near villages and towns we 
had to be always on the watch for auto-unconscious 
pedestrians, bicyclists, donkeys, oxcarts, horse vehicles, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of animals, chiefly oxen 
and goats. The horn comes into its own again, and you 
use It every minute, just as when first you learned to 
drive. 

A small car is best, because gas is expensive, from 48 
cents in Spain to 35 cents in England. Moreover, though 
road surfaces are generally good, curves are shorter and 
sharper and the width of some highways and all byways 
less than in America. We never had any difficulty about 
getting service for the car and it gave us no trouble. 
Start with new heavy duty tires, carry at least one spare 
and an extra tube. Don’t expect to get anywhere in 
Europe the rush service you get at home. Tires are still 
generally pumped up by hand, and gas sometimes is 
sold you in cans. But why worry because things are 
different—that’s what you go to Europe for, isn’t it? 
The rules of the road in France, Spain and Italy are to 
drive on the right, but in England one must keep to the 
left. It sounds hard to acquire but is really very easy, 
particularly for those of us who naturally find ourselves 
often on the wrong side of the road at home. 

Landing in northern France just before Christmas 
was no time to see gardens, and though we en- 
joyed the drive across western France with our 
nightly stops in quiet old provincial towns, 
we saw few flowers outdoors until we 
reached the south, entered Spain near 
the Mediterranean, and drove into 
Barcelona, a fine modern city, where 
the flower market in the Rambla sug- 
gested our San Francisco outdoor flower 
stands multiplied many times and deal- 
ing more in garden than in greenhouse- 
grown flowers—chrysanthemums, irises, 
calendulas, polyanthus narcissus, aca- 
cias, and stocks predominating. 

A long cold drive to Madrid and an- 
other to Cordova, in southern Spain, 


Two snapshots—at right, the gardens of 
the Generaliffe, Granada, Spain, and 
below, a scene along a lane in England 
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Touring Through Europe 


brought us to January climates rather like our own. 
Here the little squares interested us particularly for their 
beautifully patterned walks and pavements of black and 
white pebbles half imbedded in a mortar base, an idea 
we might well adopt on the Pacific Coast. The private 
gardens are generally patios, with the plants in pots and 
with a few trees, oranges particularly, and shrubs, really 
outdoor paved living rooms of a delightfully intimate 
character. The only fine private garden here is that of the 
Marquis Vania to which our excellent guide conducted us. 


UST outside Cordova on the road to Seville we got our 
first wild flower thrill, Jris alata blooming in lav- 
ender patches along our way, an iris apparently well 
adapted to our own conditions, but alas, not available 
at home. Later we saw fields of white polyanthus nar- 
cissus growing wild near Jerez, that old Spanish town 
which we used to know as the home of Sherry, its local 
wine. Seville offered us lovely formal gardens around the 
Alcazar, and its tile-edged beds furnished most of the 
color at a time when flowers were not abundant. Granada 
we of course visited for the Alhambra, with its several 
lovely garden courts, and for the near-by gardens of the 
Generaliffe, where water seems to be running or splashing 
everywhere—a feature favored for gardens in dry sum- 
mers, as the Moors who built them so well understood. 
Our route back to France and on to Italy followed the 
Mediterranean, and we had an opportunity to 

compare the gardens of the French and 
Italian Rivieras with those of California; 
but in February it was still too early 
to see them at their best. One goes 
to Italy to study formal garden 
design, not new plants or flowers, 
and for this Rome is the best 
center. The first great garden 
we visited there was naturally 
that of the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, with its wonderful cy- 
presses and fountains, but a 
day at Frascati to see several 
more — Falconieri, Borghese, 
Mondragone, Torlonia — left 
further fine impressions of 
these wonderful hillside gar- 
dens on the grand scale. They 
show their age and often neg- 
lect, but nothing can impair 
the grandeur of the architec- 
tural conception. North again: 

a changing panorama of hill 
towns; Florence from the Bo- 
boli gardens, Milan, the lovely 
villas around the Italian lakes, our car shipped 
through the Simplon tunnel, and we are in 
Switzerland. There a delightful visit with M. 
Correvon, his garden in Geneva even in April 
showing many of the mountain flowers for 
which he has done so much. France again, 
through Bourges and the Chateau country to 
Chartres, Rouen, and the Channel. Then an 
easy crossing for us and the machine, and we 
were in England the night before the great 
London daffodil show. England in spring and 
summer should surely (Continued on page 51 
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TRADEMARK RBBGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Sandwiches Supreme 
(Illustrated on these pages) 
UT bread in oblong or circular pieces, using white and graham. Butter 
a white slice and spread with chopped chicken, moistened with 
mayonnaise and well seasoned. Over this place a slice of buttered gra- 
ham bread, and spread with a filling of chopped nuts and olives moist- 
ened with mayonnaise. Now place a white slice on top, and spread a 
thin coating of cream cheese over the entire sandwich. If the cheese is 
too stiff to spread easily, moisten it with cream. Garnish with a nut- 
meat or slice of stuffed olive. These sandwiches may be made with 
just two layers, with any fillings desired, and either small or large. 
They make a dainty and delicious substantial dish for a bridge luncheon, 
especially interesting because they have the appearance of a white 
frosted cake.—Mrs. B. L. A., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Parsley and Onion Butter 
This is an excellent sauce for meats, especially good for steaks. It 
requires: 
1 medium-sized onion 
4 tablespoonfuls of parsley, chopped fine = teaspoonful of salt _ 
2 teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire 4 teaspoonful of paprika 
sauce 5 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Grate the onion on a large plate, and add the other ingredients. Work 
to a smooth paste, and spread over the broiled steak just as soon as you 
take it from the broiling oven. Serve immediately.—Mrs. L. A. S., 
Alhambra, California. 


Y4 teaspoonful of dry mustard 


Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 
3 medium-sized sweet potatoes 4 teaspoonfuls of butter 
1 small can of crushed pineapple Salt 
Parboil the potatoes until half done, then peel them and cut into 

thick slices. Lay them in an oiled baking dish, sprinkle with salt, pour 
the crushed pineapple over the top, dot with butter, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) until tender. Serve hot.—Mrs. G. G. B., 
Springfield, Oregon. 


Baked Ham, Hollywood 
1 ham (the small boneless hams are 2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
excellent for this) 2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
Strips of orange peel \4 teaspoonful of black pepper 
1 tablespoonful A eco mustard 1 cupful of cooking sherry or grape juice 
4 cupful of cloves 
Wash the ham thoroughly in hot water to soften. Make incisions in 

the meat with a sharp knife and insert small pieces of the orange peel. 
Make a paste of the other ingredients save the sherry, which is added 
from time to time while the ham is in the process of baking. Cover the 
entire ham with this paste, then dot with whole cloves and bake in a 
covered roaster in a slow oven (325 degrees) until done. The length 
of time depends on the size of the ham; allow 30 minutes to the pound, 
since the meat is not boiled before baking, as is usually done. Baste 
frequently with the sherry while the ham is baking. A little hot water 
may be added if the meat becomes too dry. This is delicious.—C. M. H., 
North Hollywood, California. 


Nut Croquettes 
1 cupful of walnut kernels, ground Y4 teaspoonful of pepper 
coarse 1 cupful of dry bread crumbs 
1 egg (2 may be used if wished) 1 teaspoonful of salt 
Evaporated milk to moisten so that mixture will hold its shape. 

Mix all ingredients and shape into round, flat cakes. Roll in crumbs 
again and fry in deep fat (395 degrees) or in a small amount of fat in a 
skillet. When golden brown, drain well and serve very hot, with tomato 
sauce or catsup.—Z. L. H., Monrovia, California. 
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U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $17 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Individual Chicken Pies 


2 cupfuls of cooked chicken, cubed A few drops of onion juice 
(canned chicken may be A suggestion of curry powder 
nicely) Salt to taste 








1 cupful of small canned peas 
1 cupful of cooked celery, cubed 
1 cupful of chicken stock or gravy 


1 cupful of freshly cooked potato 
1 egg white 
2 tablespoonfuls of cream 








Mix all the ingredients, except the potato, egg white, and cream, and 
arrange in 6 individual baking dishes. Mash the hot potato with the 
egg white and cream, put into a pastry bag, and pipe in any desired design 
over the top of each pie. A border may be made, or three roses in a 
row, with slightly indented centers, are pretty. Garnish by placing 
slices of stuffed olives, or sieved yolk of hard cooked egg, in the depres- 
sions thus formed. Place in oven just long enough to heat through 
thoroughly, and to brown the potato lightly. Serve in the baking 
dishes.—E. H. G., Portland, Oregon. 


Fruit Salad Dressing 
3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of flour ¥ pint of cream, whipped 
4 teaspoonful of salt ¥ pound of marshmallows 
Beat the egg whites stiff in the upper part of a double boiler. Mix 
sugar, flour and salt together and add slowly to the egg whites. Add 
the lemon juice and vinegar, stirring all the time, and cook in the double 
boiler until thick. Chill, then add the whipped cream and the marsh- 
mallows cut into pieces with scissors. This is a very unusual dressing; 
it will serve 12 persons.—Mrs. M. E. G., Julian, California. 


4 egg whites 
% cupful of sugar 


Gooseberry Marmalade 
4 cupfuls of green gooseberries 7% cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of soda ¥ cupful of liquid pectin 
Pick over the gooseberries, removing stems and blossoms. Add just 

enough cold water to start them cooking (about 1 cupful) and bring to 
boiling. Add the soda and stir until gas ceases to escape, then put in 
the sugar, stirring until dissolved, and cook until the berries are tender. 
At this point add the liquid pectin and bring to a full rolling boil; boil 
¥% minute, counting from the time boiling begins. Remove from fire, 
let stand a minute, skim, and pour into hot sterilized glasses. The soda 
removes the excessively sharp acid taste of the berries. Of course if one 
likes this flavor, the soda may be omitted.—Mrs. R. H. P., Snohomish, 
Washington. 


Sponge Circles with Fruit Sauce 


2 egg yolks 
4 tablespoonfuls of cold milk 


¥% teaspoonful of salt Y4 teaspoonful of vanilla 

¥% teaspoonful of baking powder 2 egg whites 

2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
Sift together the dry ingredients; add the well-beaten egg yolks mixed 
with the milk, and the vanilla. Add the cold water to the egg whites 
and beat stiff. Fold the whites into the yolk mixture as for sponge 
cake, but not so thoroughly, leaving some of the egg whites showing on 
the surface. Have a well-buttered pan very hot, on top of the stove. 
Place portions of the mixture on the pan in circles, using a cup or ladle 
and dipping from the bottom so that you get some of both the white 
and yolk mixture. Cook on top of the stove for a moment, until the 
yolks are set, then finish in a very slow oven (300 degrees), cooking 
until the surface ceases to stick to the finger, and is browned slightly. 
Serve at once with crushed, sweetened fruit. Strawberries are particu- 
larly good, but peaches are excellent also, and so is well-flavored apple 
sauce. This recipe serves 4 to 6 persons.—Mrs. J. D., Oroville, California. 


Y eupful of flour 
¥ cupful of sugar 
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The Diary of a Dahlia 


(First in a Series of Western Garden Movies) 
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Above is my picture taken 
May 20th—just before I was 
planted. I might have been 

lanted earlier but later plant- 
ings produce good fall bloom. 


May 21. This morning my 
master is digging the garden. 
He’s spading ground at least 
18inches deepand pulverizing 
the soil until it is very fine. 


May 23. I’m being planted. 
Study the picture above to see 
just how they did it. Later 
that depression in the soil 
will be filled in with dirt. 


Every few days my master 
stirs the ground around me so 
I can breathe better. I like to 
have the ground kept damp 
but not wet while I am young. 
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Today I had grown so high 
that I had several sets of leaves 
on my stem, so my master 
pinched off my top to make 
me grow bushy and strong. 


Now that I am growing I need 
piety of water, but I like to 

ave the ground cultivated 
thoroughly after watering. I 
am tied with raffia to my stake. 


Aug. 1. At last I am getting 
buds, but in order to have my 
flowers the very best, my mas- 
ter removes some of the buds. 
Picture shows how he does it. 


Aug. 5. Now that my buds 
are starting to swell, my mas- 
ter puts plant food around me 
regularly, following the direc- 
tions given on the package. 






































Whenever aphis bother me, 
I’m sprayed with nicotine sul- 
poate solution. This keeps me 

ealthy and strong. I’m grow- 
ing fine, my buds are bursting. 


This morning the whole family 
came out to see me. I just 
heard my mistress say that the 
San Leandro flower show is 
next week. Will they take me? 
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Early this morning they cut 
off my. best bloom, removed 
the lower leaves, plunged my 
stem into hot water for a 
minute and then cold water. 
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Well, here I am at the Dahlia 
Show and look what I’m wear- 
ing! No wonder I got first 
prize; I came from good stock, 
and I had intelhgent care! 
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The recipe 
appears on 
thefollow- 
ing page 








COURTESY RED ROCK CHEESE CO. 


Extra-Special 


WORLD citi- 

zen, as well as 
a westerner, is the 
apricot. More than 
most of the other 
fruits of every day usage, this deli- 
cately flavored, beautifully colored 
one has made itself at home the world 
over in temperate and semi-tropical 
climates. True, it may be more or less 
of a clinging vine in England, where it 
will be found trained on sunny walls, 
and appear very different from the 
graceful but sturdy trees in Oregon 
and California orchards, but the early 
opening, delicately tinted blossoms 
and luscious fruit are the same wher- 
ever found. 

The apricot hailed from China 
originally, but long, long ago was also 
cultivated in other temperate parts of 
Asia, and spread with the progress of 
civilization to Europe and America. 

Now it is extensively used every- 
where, the kernel for oil similar to 
almond oil, and in the Orient it is 
eaten as nuts are. The popularity of 
the fruit alone, fresh, dried and pre- 
served, is universal. 

Few fruits are chosen for their fra- 
grance, but the apricot can appeal on 
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Ways with Apricots 


by 


Jeannette Cramer 


PORTLAND HOME ECONOMIST 


grounds of flavor and fragrance both. 
Perhaps early June apples or red rasp- 
berries ripening in the sun can run 
close competition, but there is a 
flower-like sweetness about the aroma 
of apricots, golden rich and ripe, that 
promises refreshing eating. The 
promise is generously fulfilled. 

Smooth skin and loose pit make the 
apricot an ideal picnic fruit. The 
motor luncheon that may have to be 
eaten en route, possibly beyond the 
reach of soap and water, may still be 
neat if the fruit chosen is a basket of 
apricots. Just a washing at home, and 
the dessert is ready, with no peeling 
needed. 

Judging from the requests that 
come to my desk in the newspaper 
office, the combination of pineapple 
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and apricots in mar- 
malade is the world’s 
most popular con- 
coction. With toast 
or biscuits at break- 
fast time or for the Sunday fireside 
supper, as a sauce for vanilla ice 
cream in making a luscious sundae, as 
filling for cakes or cookies, or to 
glorify bread puddings, it cannot be 
surpassed. The recipe itself is as 
short as the list of possible uses is long. 
Pineapple Apricot Marmalade 
4 cupfuls of apricot pulp (fruit stoned, 
cut in small pieces, and packed 
solid in the measuring cup) 
1 cupful of crushed pineapple, juice and 
pulp (1 small can) 
3% cupfuls of sugar 
Mix the fruit with the sugar, and 
boil rapidly until thick and jam-like. 
If these quantities are used, and a 
wide kettle so that surface evapora- 
tion can take place rapidly, the jam 
will be sufficiently thick in not more 
than 30 minutes, and the rapid cook- 
ing will have preserved the delicate 
color and flavor. Seal the jam in hot, 
clean glasses, with hot paraffin. 
Half a cupful of blanched and 
shredded almonds, added just before 
the jam comes from the fire, will be a 
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delicious addition, especially 
when the mixture may be served 
as part of a party menu. 

Fruit candies are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, and so apricot 
paste that may be cut in bars, 
rolled in sugar and then used as a 
confection by itself is always well 
liked. It may also appear as the 
stuffing of dates, or as the center 
of a chocolate bonbon. 

These candies are most com- 
monly made at holiday time, so I 
give the recipe as it would be used 
with canned apricots, those put 
up in light syrup. 


Apricot Paste 


1 quart of canned apricots, juice 

and fruit 

1 cupful of sugar 

Drain the fruit from the juice, 
and rub the pulp through a sieve. 
Cook the sugar and drained juice 
to 254 degrees F., or until a few 
drops, tried in cold water, will 
crack. Add the pulp and con- 
tinue the cooking, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning, until 
the mixture follows the spoon 
around in a pasty ball. Spread 
in a buttered pan, about one- 
fourth inch thick. Let stand for a 
day or so to become very stiff, 
then cut in cubes, strips or fancy 
shapes, and roll in fine granulated 
sugar. If the paste seems a little 
9 a second dusting with the 
sugar may be needed, with a day 
or so of drying time allowed be- 
tween the coatings. 

This paste should be stored in 
layers, each separated from its 
neighbors by heavy wax paper, in 
tight tin boxes so that no mois- 
ture can be taken from the air. 

A paste of this sort is an impor- 
tant item in the ration of the Mo- 
hammedan soldier, which leads 
one to think that army life might 
have its compensations. 








By Isapora KERR 


O, know ye not the joy of tea? 

The fragrant brew that warms and cheers, 
Perfumed steam that carries one 
Far across a jade green sea, 
Beyond pagodas, terraced gardens, 
Dragon ships, and lacquered gates, 
To a field of quivering leaves 

That grow beneath a tropic sun. 
There yellow hands, 

Quick, deft, and sure, 

The scented harvest gather now 

In panniers deep, 

The while the sound 

Of some old song 

Now swells upon the shimmering air, 
As coolies trot 

And swing along the path 

With steady pace, 

And take the fragrant harvest 

Of their toil 

To mighty ships; 

So those of other lands 

Some future day 

May steep themselves in dreams 
Of lotus pools, and crystal trees, 
Of ancient temples, 

And the charm of far Cathay. 
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After the apricots have been 
cooked until they are tender, cool 
them slightly. Add the flavoring 
and the diced marshmallows, and 
when they melt, fold the mixture 
until the texture is uniform. 
Serve in sherbet glasses, chilled, 
and garnish with the nuts or 
cocoanut. Little crisp wafers 
should accompany this. 

The hostess who is her own 
cook and maid, who wishes to 
have a dainty dessert and one 
with a touch of sweet creaminess, 
often finds herself asking the 
question, “What shall I have this 
time?” A good answer to that 
question is apricot Bavarian 
cream, a dessert that may be 
made the day before and turned 
out of the molds in serving glasses 
before dinner time, ready for the 
thickened apricot syrup to be 
added, the only finishing touch 
needed. Especially for a holiday 
dinner, which is likely to be 
heavy, such a dessert fills a very 
definite place. 


Apricot Bavarian Cream 


1 package of lemon flavored gelatine 
1 cupful of boiling water 
1 cupful of apricot pulp, fresh or 
canned 
1 cupful of apricot juice 
34 cupful of whipping cream 
Dissolve the gelatine in the 
boiling water. Add the fruit juice, 
and let stand until it begins to 
thicken. Beat with a rotary egg 
beater until light and fluffy, then 
fold in the fruit pulp and whipped 
cream. Chill in molds, then un- 
mold and serve with apricot 
sauce. 


Apricot Sauce 


1 cupful of apricot syrup (from 
canned fruit) 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of cornstarch 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

1 teaspoonful of butter 





When apricots are used as the base 
for fruit desserts, an added accent of 
some more distinct flavor is needed to 
bring out their own delicacy. This is 
found in the orange and lemon juice in 
the cream sherbet that follows, and 
also in the small amount of almond 
flavor in the marshmallow mixture. 


Apricot Cream Sherbet 


Serves 8 persons 
Y4 cupful of apricot juice or water 
Y cupful of orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
¥4 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs, separated 
¥ pint of whipping cream 
1% cupfuls of fresh or canned apricots, 
cut in pieces 


Heat the fruit juices and sugar in a 
double boiler, and pour over the well 
beaten egg yolks. Return to the 
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double boiler and cook just until 
thickened. This mixture will curdle 
and separate if the least bit over- 
cooked. Cool, and fold in the stiffly- 
beaten egg whites and the cream that 
has been whipped. Lastly fold in the 
apricots. Freeze without stirring. 
This is a splendid recipe for use with 
the mechanical refrigerator. 

A garnish of fresh mint leaves 
makes this one of the most refreshing 
and delightful of all desserts. 


Apricot Dainty 
Serves 4 persons 
2 cupfuls of mashed cooked apricots 
(fresh, canned, or dried) 
1 cupful of diced marshmallows 
4 teaspoonful of almond flavoring 


¥ cupful of shredded cocoanut or 
blanched almonds 
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Mix the sugar and cornstarch, add 
the fruit juice and boil until clear, 
about five minutes. Add the lemon 
juice and butter. Serve cold with cold 
desserts, or hot with baked or steamed 
puddings. 

The lovely salad pictured on page 
41 is ideal for a warm day’s luncheon, 
for Sunday supper, for after-bridge 
serving, and other similar occasions. 
The picture tells the story. A spoon- 
ful of creamy cottage cheese is first 
placed on the bed of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Then come four grapefruit 
sections, arranged in spoke fashion 
around the cheese hub. Four apricot 
halves fill in the vacant places be- 
tween the grapefruit pieces, and a 
walnut half crowns the whole. This 
really needs no dressing, though some 
may prefer French dressing with it. 
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-CEDAR Spray is an entirely new type of in- 
secticide, made especially for household use. 
Because it is “20% stronger” it will do everything 











add any ordinary spray will do and do it better. 
ar ‘ sa tai 
7 It does not merely numb insects, it kills them. 
old Spray a room with O-Cedar, and all flies, mosqui- 
ned toes and household bugs quickly die. 
It mothproofs closets. To make any closet serve 
age : 
on. as a cedar chest, spray with O-Cedar once a week. 
4 3 
dge It is entirely free from objectionable odors. It has £ 
~4 the delicate fragrance of cedar. It is pleasant to use. iy ~~ nee ee 
seat It destroys the strongest cooking smells and house- aiid 
uce hold odors. It leaves rooms fragrant and refreshed. lO. CEDAR CORPORATION 1 
uit O-Cedar Spray is safe, harmless to human beings, 4505 South Western Ave., Chicago 
and will not injure the most delicate fabrics. Made Please send me free my copy of “The | 
on by the makers of O-Cedar Mops and O-Cedar Polish, O-Cedar Guide to Household Cleaning.’ 
la it is guaranteed to give you satisfaction. i . vo ! 
his Your dealer has O-Cedar Spray in stock now. i } 
me : ‘ Address H 
i. Look for the tall green can. Convenient sizes—50¢ i 
! City. State ! 








and up. (Same Prices in Canada.) 
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Sunday Dinner After Church 


Y favorite company 

dinner consists of a 
cocktail, meat, vegetables, 
salad and dessert. We are 
people of moderate means but 
enjoy having company and 
like to serve a good dinner. 
Most of our friends live at 
quite a distance, so we usually 
have them for a Sunday dinner. | 
will tell you about one particular 
dinner, how we managed it and at- 
tended church too. 

I served fruit cocktail, rolled lamb 
roast with carrots, potatoes, summer 
squash, Easter salad, French rolls, 
butter, jelly, pickled green tomatoes, 





by 


Company Dinner” 


ate 


peas on the stand, and pink candles 


in glass candle-sticks on two sides of 


the center-piece. 

Then Sunday morning, as soon as 
the oven was hot enough, I put the 
roast in and when it was brown 
enough I added the whole carrots and 
a little water and put the cover on 
















Mathilda Jorgensen 


¢ Here is Mrs. Forgensen of 
! Glendora, California, another 
prize-winner in the “Favorite 
Contest 


before leaving, the tea kettle 
was filled with water and put 
on the simmer burner, which 
was turned low. The gas 
was turned out under the 
oven, as the roast was almost 
done. 

As soon as we returned the 
oven was relighted; the water 
in the tea kettle was boiling so the 
potatoes and squash were put on im- 
mediately. The salad was turned out 
on shredded lettuce, a spoonful of 
mayonnaise was put on each serving, 
and that was sprinkled with paprika. 
The butter balls were placed on the 
bread and butter plates together with 














equ 
pickled apricots, strawberry short- the roaster. I baked the shortcakes a spray of parsley and a_ butter mec 
cake, coffee and salted almonds and Sunday morning too, so I had to spreader. The pickles and jelly were ~- 
walnuts. remove the roast while they baked. also put on the table. 5 oe 
I boned and rolled the lamb shoul- The fruit cocktail consisted of grape- <— 
ders on Saturday, prepared all the fruit, oranges, sliced pineapple cut in WE then put the fruit in the sher- 
vegetables and left them in cold small pieces, and apples cut in small bet glasses and garnished it with Th 
water. The salad was also prepared round balls. This fruit was prepared, emrelettes and rubyettes. I have jsqua 
on Saturday, put into individual sweetened and placed in the ice-box glass plates that go with the sherbet | butt 
molds and placed in the ice-box. The Sunday morning. My husband helped glasses. The table was now ready for ‘were 
strawberries were washed and hulled. me prepare the fruit. the first course with the exception of | on tk 
I always serve butter balls, so they = The salted nuts were put in the nut pouring the water. it. I 
were made two or three days before- cups and placed on the table. My I took the strawberries out of the | roast 
hand and put in an earthen jar, cov- nut cups are white, so looked: well refrigerator and before mashing them | suffi 
ered and kept in the ice-box. The with the pink flowers and candles. took out a few for garnishing. I mash and 
nuts, too, were bought and prepared We got out all the dishes, placing only a few of the berries, the rest I cut | pars 
several days before the event. them so they would be handy. It was the long way. It takes a little longer | were 
As we can close our dining-room then time to dress for church. Just but is well worth the trouble. At this | enov 
off, on Saturday eve- time I added sugar |} and 
ning I put the cloth, generously to the | over 
napkins and _ silver crushed and halved | This 
on, arranged the cen- berries, and let them | not 
ter-piece, which was stand until dessert | was 
a white embroidered was to be served. my | 
linen doily, a mir- Ourguestshadbeen | gue: 
rored stand on that arriving and we had_| roor 
and a glass bowl con- beenwelcomingthem | utes 
taining pink sweet in the meantime. | chu 
helf 
Drop butter balls, as To make quirls or thin 
formed, into a_ bowl shells, draw the cor- Vv 
of ice water. Work rugated scraper over ban 
lightly and quickly a block of hard butter disk 
on | 
and 
and 
the 
V 
rem 
is f 
Decorative Serving of Butter sho 
INY “golf balls,”” quirls, pats and squares of hal 
butter are fun to make, using the equipment 7 
pictured. To prevent sticking, pour boiling ™ ; 
water over wooden paddles and molds, then chill - | 
thoroughly in ice water. If butter still sticks, “7 
rub paddles with coarse salt. Cream butter with aa 
a wooden spoon before attempting to mold it, bles 
then chill it. Skill will come with practice! pon 
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A New Strainer Set 


STRAINING orange juice or pureeing 
vegetables is easy with this smart 


equipment. Three strainers, coarse, 
medium and fine mesh, are interchange- 
able, and a wooden roller forces the 
food quickly through the sieve. 


= 


The vegetables were done so the 
squash was drained and seasoned with 
butter, salt and pepper. The potatoes 

‘were served whole. The meat was put 
‘on the platter with the carrots around 
it. I added flour to the juice in the 
roaster and added water to make 
sufficient gravy, strained it into a dish 
and added seasonings and chopped 
parsley. The vegetables and gravy 
were put in the oven, with heat 
enough turned on to keep it warm, 
and the meat was put on top of the 
oven and covered with a clean cloth. 
This was my “‘nice” platter so could 
not be put in the oven. The water 
was poured in the goblets, I removed 
my apron, powdered my nose and the 
guests were invited to the dining- 
room. It was exactly forty-five min- 
utes since we had returned from 
church. My husband, of course, had 
helped me whenever there was any- 
thing he could do. 

We were ten at the table. My hus- 
band helped me remove the cocktail 
dishes. The dinner plates were put 
on and the man of the house carved 
and served the roast. The vegetables 
and gravy were passed, and so were 
the rolls. We ate and visited leisurely. 

We always take our time about 
removing the dishes. The percolator 
is put on; I whip the cream for the 

shortcake, put sweetened berries and 
a mound of whipped cream on each 
half of the individual shortcakes, and 








4 











a strawberry on that. I think the 
cake is easier to eat and looks better 
in two halves. 

By the time we have finished eating 
it is three o'clock. I put away all food 
and stack the dishes, as that gives me 
more time to visit. 

I am sending two recipes, the Easter 
salad and shortcake. (See next page.) 
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ERE’S new energy—quick new energy—in deli- 
H cious form! Post Toasties—the wake-up food! So 
easy to digest, so quick to release new energy to the 
body—that’s why these golden flakes of toasted corn 
brisk up big and little folks, despite the warmest days. 
For a “wake-up” breakfast, a “pick-up” lunch and 
supper too—serve Post Toasties—the wake-up food. 


That’s economy! 





The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 





A lot for pour 


money! 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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FREE... . Write for 
“SwEET SIXTEEN” 

Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D. GhirardelliCo., 
ad o North Point 4 “nr 


Francisco, 













































The Milk she 


needs in the 
way she likes 





Getting small children to take the milk so essential to their 
growth and to the solid foundation of their health is all too 
often somewhat of a task... but it becomes easy and simple 
when that same milk is introduced in the form of Ghirar- 


delli’s Ground Chocolate. 


Use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate because its flavor is 
full and satisfying .. . and yet it is as convenient as cocoa! 
You don’t need to melt or grate it... simply add a heaping 
tablespoonful for each cup, direct to the warm milk, stir 
briefly but thoroughly, bring just to a boil (but don’t boil it) 


and serve! 


Only ... be sure you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 


. balanced for nutritious flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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Sunday Dinner 
(Continued from page 33) 


Easter Salad 


1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 

¥ cupful of cold water 

4% cupful of boiling water 

6 hard cooked eggs, chopped fine 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped sweet 
gherkins - 

4 green Pepper, chopped fine 

1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped fine 

34 cupful of mayonnaise 

5 drops of tabasco sauce 

Y% teaspoonful of salt 


Soften the gelatine in the cold 


until the gelatine is dissolved. Add 
the other ingredients and mix thor- 
oughly. Pour into cold wet individual 
molds and place in the refrigerator 
until firm. Turn out and serve on 
crisp lettuce with additional dressing. 
Serves ten. 


Strawberry Shortcake 

Sift 2 cupfuls of flour, 4% teaspoon- 
ful of salt and 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Work in 4 cupful of butter as 
for pie. Beat 1 egg and add that with 
1 cupful of milk. Drop into muffin tins 
and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) 
for 12 to 15 minutes. Split and serve 
in two halves, with crushed and 
sweetened berries piled on each. 


Below is the shopping list: 
2 small lamb shoulders, about 9 lbs. .$2.25 


2 bunches of medium sized carrots... .10 
4 pounds of summer squash......... 15 
4 pounds of potatoes............... 15 
yp i 15 
1 bunch of parsley................. 05 


2 grapefruit, 4 oranges, 2 apples, 
1 small can sliced pineapple....... 


1 bottle of emrelettes............... 13 
1 bottle of rubyettes:. ....... cess 13 
Sunall FAFOLGROPIING «5.6... 5.6:5.5.50.9:0:5:6 10 
OES Se eer eee .20 
¥ pint of whipping cream.......... oO 
4 pint of coffee cream............. AZ 
1 dozen French rolls................ .20 
3 bunches of sweet peas............ 25 
ARNE eso oa bn 0 ego bsasloce oss os eo lsiahe's .20 

$4.93 


This is all that was actually bought 
for the dinner, as the rest came out 
of supplies that we always have on 
hand. The meat, strawberries and 
rolls were bought on Saturday, the 
other things on Friday and the cream 
was delivered Sunday morning. 














IT’ & GOOD 1dr A ~ 


To keep three small aluminum 
shakers with your picnic supplies. 
Salt, pepper, and sugar may be 
taken along without spilling con- 
tents if waxed paper is placed over 
the top of the shaker before the cap 
is screwed on. Be sure to label the 





shakers. 











water, add the boiling water and stir | 
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Sunset 
Table Talk 


by 
Genevieve A. Callahan 


ECAUSE I believe that work is 

interesting so long as one strives 
to improve her methods of doing that 
work, and so long as one continues to 
learn new facts about the job, I am 
devoting these paragraphs of Table 
Talk chiefly to bits of information 
that I have picked up in western liv- 
ing rooms and kitchens, in tea rooms 
and restaurants, in reports of work 
done in commercial laboratories, and 
elsewhere. Sunset Table Talk, you 
see, covers all sorts of information 
relating to food preparation and 
homemaking in general here in the 
West. That is a good, broad field, 
isn’t it? 


+t k | 

Today a man told me that his wife 
had prepared and served the “Favor- 
ite Company Dinner” published in 
the February issue of Sunset, that 
the dinner was excellent, and that the 
cost came to within five cents of that 
given by Mrs. Watt, who originated 
it. We like to hear such reports on the 
usefulness and reliability of the 
magazine. 

k 

Speaking of entertaining at home, 
you who read these pages have no 
doubt gathered that we are much in 
favor of such hospitality. It is such 
a friendly thing to do, to invite guests 
into one’s own home, and it has such 
far-reaching results. Children develop 
social graces that would never other- 
wise be brought out, for it is much 
more difficult to be a successful host 
or hostess than to be a successful 
guest. The home itself profits by the 
entertaining of guests within its walls, 
for a coming “party” usually stimu- 
lates one to do certain things that 
have needed doing for months. The 
faded, worn old easy chair gets a new 
slip cover, perhaps; the leaky faucet 
in the bathroom is treated to a new 
washer; new effects in furniture ar- 
rangement and picture hanging are 
studied out and tried; a new electric 
outlet is put in and that ungainly 
lamp cord that everyone in the family 
has tripped over for weeks is banished 
forever. Who says entertaining at 
home is not worth while? 

+ & 

In planning company dinners, it is 
good to remember the advice given 
by a Sunset friend. “Have one un- 
usual and extraordinarily good dish 
in every company menu,” she sug- 
gests, “some one thing that your 
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"No, my dear, it is not an earthquake ... It is only Ella and Joe 
coming down to breakfast” 


loved Joe Boynton madly for years. And 
just when it looked as if he might pro- 
pose, Ella Simpson “snatched” him right 
out from under my roof. 
I never should have given that ill-fated 
house-party. But, how could I have known 
that the servants would all 


| couLpNn’T help that remark... I had 


less until a package of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine peeped out from the pantry shelf. 
That discovery coupled with an extra sup- 
ply of ice, made success an assured fact.” 
After my guests had gone, I decided upon 

a little kitchen rummaging of my own. I 
wanted to study the battle-field on which 
Ella had triumphed so ma- 








quit the first week after it 


jestically. And my reward 


started, leaving me help- STRAWBERRY was a small recipe book 
less, with a house full of BAVARIAN CREAM published by the Knox 
hungry guests? (6 Servings) Gelatine Company. 


HERE seemed nothing 

left for me to do but 
burst into tears, which I 
did, while Ella Simpson 
got busy in the kitchen, 
much to the amazement of 
Joe Boynton. 

We suffered through the 
first day with Ella’s scram- 
bled eggs and bacon, but 
it became increasingly evi- 
dent that unless the new 
cook arrived promptly, we 
should all have to go back 
to town. 








1 level tablespoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 
1 cup strawberry juice and pulp 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
14 cup sugar Salt 
1'4 cups heavy cream or 
evaporated mi 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 
five minutes, and dissolve by stand- 
ing cup containing mixture in hot 
water. Add fruit juice mixed with 
lemon juice. Add sugar, and when 
sugar is dissolved, cool. When 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in 
whipped cream. Turn into wet mold, 
and chill. When firm, unmold. Any 
fresh or canned fruit may be used 
in place of strawberries. 














| harry se 
that Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is real gelatine, 
free from ready flavoring 
or artificial coloring. And 
that by simply adding fresh 
or canned fruits or vege- 
tables, one can make such 
avariety of delicious dishes, 
actually improving the nat- 
ural flavor of the fruit or 
vegetable used. And in ad- 
dition, Knox is very eco- 
nomical. One package 
contains enough gelatine 





The next day was hot, even for July, 
and we were all wishing for something de- 
liciously cooling in the way of food, when 
lunch was announced. 


bl pars there it was, a perfectly gorgeous 
gelatine Salmon Loaf. And by way 
of rubbing it in we were again startled that 
evening with a Fruit Salad Supreme, and 
a Strawberry Bavarian Cream for dessert 
that would have made a king rub his eyes 
in wonderment. 

Ella, by this time, was the envy 
of everybody. Demands for an 
explanation brought forth the 
following: 

“A hurried examination of the 
ice box revealed nothing but left- 
overs and it really looked hope- 






to make a dessert today, a salad tomorrow, a 
meat or fish loaf the next day, andsomeother 
dainty the day after that— and each of the 
fourdishes will providesixgenerousservings. 

Well, it goes without saying that my next 
beau will not be lost through my ignorance 
of the charms of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


FRE THIS VALUABLE 


COOK BOOK 


Knox cook books abound in delightful recipes for 
desserts and salads for every occasion. 
Knox Gelatine 
144 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE copies of your Recipe Books 
including ‘FOOD ECONOMY ”’, the book that 
shows how to save kitchen dollars. 





NS ii iad ices anemia 


Clete 6 Is od cinecccesenstenseeiommanen 
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SOUP ... MERE SALT AND 
i 1 





YOU TASTE SO GOOD 


No indeed, a sprinkle of salt 
and pepper could never give soup a 
taste like this. It’s the sauce ...a 
few drops of A-1 Sauce that adds the 
chef-like flavor. It’s a rich, thick, 
savory table sauce to season soup at 
the table. . 
any soup downright delicious. 


. seasoning that makes 


A-1 Sauce is wonderful as a seasoning 
in cooking, too. Write for free booklet, 
“Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s Heart.” 
G. F. Heublein & Brother, Desk 94. 
Hartford, Connecticut.’ 









Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 














OUR “FRANKLIN” 


in camp use 


Warms and Brightens 


. 


This fireplace stove easily installed 
in home and cottage. 





Write for information 


WOOD & BISHOP CO. 
Model C 


Bangor, Maine 
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Sunset Table Talk 


(Continued from page 35) 


guests will ‘remember you by.’ It 
may be an inspired dessert, a remark- 
ably good though simple meat dish, 
it may be orange rolls or. interesting 
appetizers. ‘Queer’ food is not to be 
considered, but one extra- specially 
good thing i is greatly to be desired.” 
+ - 

Did you know— 

That it is a smart idea to mix the 
ingredients for French dressing and 
let them stand in the refrigerator for 
an hour before stirring vigorously as 
directed? 

That a dairy thermometer is splen- 
did to use in the making of rolls or 
yeast bread at home? Keep the dough 
at a temperature of 80 to 87 degrees F. 
and your rolls will be perfect. It is 
best to set the pan of sponge or dough 
into a pan of warm water in order to 
keep the temperature constant. Sim- 
ply stick the thermometer into the 
dough, and “take its temperature” 
occasionally. 

That to make good coffee in an elec- 
tric percolator, you should allow 6 
rounded tablespoonfuls of coffee to 
6 cupfuls of cold water; plug in, and 
let percolate for 16 to 18 minutes, 
counting from the moment the cur- 
rent is turned on. Do not let the 
coffee “perc” for more than 18 min- 
utes, or an odd, rather metallic taste 
will develop, due not to metal but to 
unpleasant extracts which begin to 
dissolve out of the coffee after 18 
minutes of percolation. 

That if you roll out a pie crust, put 
it on the pan, and then chill it in the 
refrigerator for at least an hour before 
baking, it will result in a much better 
crust than if you chill the pastry be- 


+t & & 
Have you ever eaten Jellied Horse- 
radish? Here is how it is made: 
| cupful of prepared horseradish 
l6 cupful of cider vinegar 
Green vegetable coloring, if desired 
314 cupfuls of sugar 
¥4 cupful of liquid pectin 

Combine the horseradish and vine- 
gar, and add just enough green color- 
ing to give the tint desired. Add the 
sugar, stir, and bring to boiling. At 
once add the pectin, stirring con- 
stantly, bring again to a full rolling 
boil, and boil exactly %4 minute. Re- 
move from the fire, let stand just 1 
minute, skim, and pour quickly into 
scalded jelly glasses. Cover with hot 
paraffin when the jelly is cold. This 
is very good with roast beef or ham. 

+t F & 

All the year round is jam and jelly- 
making time here in the West, but 
probably our attention is focused 
more sharply on that pleasant task 
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YNDEN brand CHICKEN & EGG 
NOODLES in glass (cellophane 
wrapped) is sealed with the famous 
“ATLASCAP” Vacuum Closure, the 
cap that a child can remove. No 
can opener needed. Easily removed 
by lifting the handy ear, then just 
tear to right, as you would a piece 


of paper. No broken glass, no cut 
fingers; yet 100% efficient and 
safe. 


You will enjoy LYNDEN brand 
CHICKEN & EGG NOODLES, com- 
posed of tender milk fed chicken 
meat, pure egg dles and chick 

broth. Address Washington Co- 
Operative Egg & Poultry Ass’n, 
Seattle; for free recipe booklet. 




















KILLS MOTHS 


by direct contact 


Hang Clothes Savers on 
hooks, hangers, in trunks or 
garment bags or place them 
in boxes or drawers. “Moth 
Gas” Clothes Savers sur- 
round clothes with pe 
of gas 
10¢ that kills 
‘a each moths. 
% for Convenient, clean, effective. Avoid 
devices that retard evaporation. 
5Oc Quickacting. Only 10ceach, 6 for 50c 
atDrug, Department or Housefurnish- 
ings Stores. Slightly higher in Canada. 
The Lewy Chemical Co., Est. 1887, 
165 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 


CLOTHES SAVERS 
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during the spring and summer months, 
when berries and apricots and peaches 
and all the other good fruits of sum- 
mer gleam invitingly in every market. 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
is better to make smaller quantities 
of a large number of fruits and com- 
binations of fruits, rather than to fill 
the shelves with just a few varieties. 
Strawberry jam tastes all the more 
delicious if it is not served too often. 
For the same reason, small jars hold- 
ing just enough for one meal for the 
family are most satisfactory. Neat 
gummed labels add interest, too, to 
this fascinating business of storing 
away extra-good sweets, not for win- 
ter necessarily but for any day of the 
year. To my mind, cherry preserves 
taste just as good for “wi = when 
cherries are in season as when they 
are not to be had. 
t - & 

For polishing pewter (which, thank- 
fully, 1s necessary only three or four 
times a year), a good brass polish is 
preferable to silver polish, say the 
pewter manufacturers. 

' & + 

Have you tried rolling slices of fish, 
or pieces of chicken or veal in evapo- 
rated milk, then in flour or crumbs, 
before frying? Salt, in the proportion 
of 1 tablespoonful to the cupful, may 
be added to the evaporated milk for 
proper seasoning. 

* Kk & 

Sometimes a cake recipe is con- 
demned as poor when the fault really 
lies in the size of the pan in which 
the cake is baked. A small amount of 
cake batter in a large pan will result 
in a thin, dry cake, while a large quan- 
tity of batter in a too-small pan will 
result in an overflow of batter into 
the oven, and an unattractive-looking 

cake. Judgment, which comes from 
experience, is the best guide in the 
matter, when the recipe itself does 
not specify the type of pan to be used. 


The Pack Rat 


The pack rat trudges back and forth, 
With anything that he can find— 

He steals some thing of little worth, 
And leaves a priceless gift behind; 

If he perchance has swiped a nugget 
From some prospector’s scanty pile, 
With care and cunning he will lug it 
From place to place, for quite a while. 
At length some trifling thing he sees— 
(A string, a match, a shining tack )— 
He drops the nugget, if you please, 
So he may have the space to pack 
This latest object he admires. 

He builds a cactus barricade 

About his home, and so inspires 

The coyote somewhere else to raid. 
The rattlesnake, the skunk, the hawk, 
The rabbit-eared and horned owl, 

Are enemies, and slyly stalk 

The pack rat. Foxes sneak and prowl 
Outside his cactus barricade, 

Whence he observes them, unafraid. 


—Nancy Richey Ranson. 
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MINUTES! 












How Mrs. B. G. Fearnow, 
winner of 12 prizes at the 1930 
Virginia State Fair, proved to 
her neighbors that anyone can 
make a glass of jelly a minute! 


” Grr 4S F Camm 


JELLY CHAMPION OF VIRGINIA 


“TT was scarcely 24 
hours before entries 
closed for the jelly- 
making contest at our 
1930 Virginia Fair when 
I discovered that I had 
forgotten to make any 
currant jelly. 
‘But this one-minute 
short-boil Certo meth- 
od saved the day! I 
bought some currants, 
squeezed out the juice, and then, to the amaze- 
ment of my two neighbors, I actually finished 
up 12 glasses in exactly 12 minutes. They 
couldn’t understand it! A glass a minute from 
jelly juice to the finished jelly cooling in the 
window! (Note: This same jelly was later 
awarded a first prize for its flavor.) 
“Then I explained that when you add Certo 
you need boil your fruit juice only one minute. 
I showed them how foolish it is to waste time 
stirring steaming jellies when with this new, 
scientific method you can finish up in one-third 
the time. . . and get exquisite tasting jellies in 
the bargain! 
“And I showed them, too, how this Certo way 
saves me 2¢ on every glass of jelly I make. I 
get half again more glasses, you see, because 
my jelly requires only one minute’s boiling 
and hence no fruit juice boils away. 
‘** Although I've been entering jellies at the fair 
for five years, I never had much luck until I 
discovered Certo two years ago. But ever since 
then the prizes have seemed easy to win. This 
year my preserves and jellies were awarded 12 
prizes, including 8 firsts. lam told thisis arecord. 
“Certainly I am genuinely grateful to Certo 
and I hope what I have written will induce all 
the women who aren't using Certo to give it 
a good trial.”’ 
Mrs. Fearnow has told you what Certo does. 
Now we shall explain what Certo is! 





Mrs. B. G. Fearnow, 
winner of 12 prizes. 








Miss Palmer's new booklet ‘ 
many recipes for exquisite desserts and salads using jams and jellies. 
s GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE C eat MICH. (In Canada address 
General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, 
Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘ 





record made by Mrs. Fearnow. Three of her 


Twelve prizes, eight of them firsts! The all-time 
Certo-made prize-winners are shown above. 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Certo is fruit pectin, the natural substance 
in fruit juice that makes your jelly ‘‘jell.""’ We 
extract it from pure fruit, refine it, concentrate 
it to a definite strength, then bottle it. 

Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 
pectin it contains becomes concentrated enough 
to make the mixture jell. This sometimes takes 
almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
contains a different amount of pectin, results 
are always uncertain. 

With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all 
this risk and bother are eliminated. You simply 
follow the recipes, adding Certo exactly as 
directed. Instantly the correct amount of 
pectin is provided. Your jelly jells with scarcely 
one minute’s boiling. And, because no fruit juice 
boils away, you often obtain half again more 
glasses. 

Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
more delicious tasting. The flavor, you see, 
does not boil away. 

Now please remember in making jelly that 
every fruit is different. No single recipe can be 
made to fit them all. That is why we have 
developed definite, scientific recipes for each 
fruit. Ninety-three of these recipes, each care- 
fully tested, are included in a booklet under 
the label on the Certo bottle. 

Already 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these 
recipes with Certo for better, quicker, less ex- 
pensive jelly. Certo is a product of General 


Foods Corporation. It is sold by gl grocer. 
. G. F. Corp 





‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard” contains 


5 arsaral of the Jam Cupboard”’ and 














her booklet of 93 recipes. C (S. 6-31) 
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The Lily Grower of Haller Lake 


ECAUSE the path which the 
world made to his door did not 
conform to his ideas of landscape de- 
velopment, | R. C. Byers, Seattle’s 
“lily man,” built the path himself. 
And such a path! Canopied in its 
sun-splashed length by the drooping 
branches of blossom-laden cherry 
trees, it is bordered by a row of stately 
columbines. Clumps of azure-hued 
iris and bowers of starry trilliums 
flank the base of each tree. On a 
sunny spring morning when the robins 
are carolling in the cherry trees, a 
legion of golden-trumpeted daffodils 
nod a gay greeting to the approaching 
visitor. At the end of the path is a 
privet hedge over which peep the 
eaves of a rustic cabin. 

A thick growth of Alaska cedars 
protects the house from the winds of 
winter, and the spreading crown of an 
Oregon maple shields it from summer 
suns. Fringing the sloping lawn, 
graceful shrub-groups are bright with 
the creamy flowers of western dog- 
wood and the magnificent blossom 
clusters of rhododendron. In the 
dooryard, a Colorado blue spruce 
rises like a column of gray wood- 
smoke. In this verdant setting is the 
little house, its shingles steaming as 
the early sun recalls the dew of dawn. 
Cedar slabs, of which the house is 
made, complete the naturalistic beauty 
of the picture, their fibrous bark giv- 
ing support to the sturdy arms of a 
climbing rose which droops a luxuri- 
ant spray of golden blossoms over the 
doorway. If the hour is early and the 
day warm, the visitor will find, seated 


of Seattle, Washington 
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A Personality Sketch 


by 







JUNE 


on the threshold reading a magazine, 
a little man clad in an old blue jumper 
and a pair of mud-colored rubber 
boots. At the sound of footsteps he 
will look up with a smile of welcome 
and rise to greet his guest. 

Mr. Byers is a short man, stockily 
built, with a kindly, ageless face shin- 
ing with that rare light of unquench- 
able enthusiasm. His instinctive cor- 
diality gives him a poise and charm 
which encourages immediate and last- 
ing friendship. He will invite you into 
the house and with pride show you the 
simple dwelling which he has built 
unaided. He is especially proud of his 
“den” with its huge, stone fireplace. 

“T never have to go camping,” he 
will tell you. “I just throw a few 
cedar boughs on the logs, and I have 
everything a camp may offer, except 
mosquitoes. Every Christmas Eve I 
have a big, juicy steak which I broil 
on a stick over the coals. This slab of 
rock is for roasting chestnuts.” 

It is only a few yards from the 
rustic cottage to the lake shore. In a 
quiet lagoon “fenced off” from the 
deeper water by a “boom” of logs 
fastened end to end, are hundreds of 
beautiful blossoms floating among 
glossy pads. This is the main portion 
of the lily farm, and it is here that 
Mr. Byers planted his first lily roots 
many years ago. 

Reared in Indiana, Byers came west 
when he was a young man. When he 


Where Mr. 
Byers planted 
his first lilies 
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reached Seattle he wasnot “broke,” but, 
deciding that necessity was the greatest 
stimulus to endeavor, he sent all of 
his money home. He found work in 
the greasy kitchen of an uptown 
restaurant. For fifteen years, some- 
times in the elite food shops of Second 
Avenue, again in the saloon lunch 
counters of the “Skidroad” or the 
waterfront waffle houses, he saw 
Seattle grow from a sawmill town to 
a world seaport, gateway to Alaska 
and the Orient. Always he had 
dreams, and in the steam from the 
bubbling soup kettles he saw visions 
of a little rustic home with yellow 
roses over the doorway. 

At length after years of careful 
saving he was able to buy an acre of 
land on the shore of Haller Lake, at 
that time several miles north of 
Seattle. Now the city has swallowed 
it up in a district of home acres. 
Byers was very proud of his purchase, 
and spent every spare moment work- 
ing on his property. The land had 
been logged, and was covered with 
stumps, snags, and a jumble of wild 
blackberry vines, salal, and willows. 
The lake shore was a brush-grown 
swamp. Little by little he cleared the 
land and planted flowers. Soil from 
the higher portions he wheeled down 
and laboriously filled the swamp. 


From the nearby woods he brought | 
He | 


small cedars and dogwoods. 
transplanted trilliums, violets, and 
the glorious, spring-flowering wild 
currant. Even a skunk cabbage and 
a devil’s club were planted in a suit- 
able spot. The use of these plants, 
usually classed as weeds, portrays the 
genius of the man, for so natural 
appear the plantings that the sur- 
roundings seem as if they were as 
nature made them, yet every tree, 
every shrub, every flower has been 
carefully selected and placed. Behind 
the calm eyes of the little man lies the 
soul of an artist, and within his cap- 
able hands is that rarest of gifts, the 
ability to build dreams into reality. 

Land clearing was heartbreakingly 
slow. Only during the hours that he 
was able to get away from the restau- 
rant could Byers work on his land. 
Every cent that he could spare went 
for stumping powder and other neces- 
sities for land clearing. A family of 
muskrats inhabited the little bay near 
the swamp which he was filling, and 
setting a trap at their slide he caught 
nine of them in less than a month. 
With the money from the sale of their 
pelts Byers purchased ten water lily 
roots. These he planted in the shal- 
low water near the shore. As they 
flowered, he sold the blossoms, and 
from the increase, roots. The money 
from these sales he invested in other 
varieties, some of them costing $25 
for a single root. At last he was able 
to leave the restaurant and put all of 
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Modern gas-equipped 


homes have plenty of 


hot water on tap, day and 


night, at modest cost. 
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NEW PRIZE CONTESTS For Women and Children 
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NO “BATH-RESISTANCE”? 


It does seem incredible. Yet—in homes with 
instant, abundant hot water—there may be actual 
rivalry for “‘first tub.’’ Boys may even wash their 
necks and ears without being coaxed! 

Many bath-time rebellions may be traced to cold 
water discomfort. But when faucets stream hot, 
cleanliness is more attractive to children—and far 
more luxurious for grown-ups. 

Enjoy this generous comfort, this great conven- 
ience—in bathroom, kitchen and laundry. Install 
a modern, automatic gas water heater. The cost is 
moderate, and easy terms will be arranged by your 
gas company or appliance dealer. Have the many 
blessings of instant, plentiful hot water now. 


me MODERN, Fee! 


SS 
sTs LE Free 
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«CLEAN 
¢ Booklet 


QUICK *, 
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Pacific Coast Gas Association, 4.47 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send the new Summer issue of EASIER HOUSEKEEPING, with full 
details of valuable prizes offered, new recipes and other interesting features. 


Name 





Street 





City, State 
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HIS ONLY EXERCISE 
...» MET QE HAS 


SATHLETE’S FOOT” 


HIS MEALS. 





IKE a lot of us who enjoy the good 
things of life, he’s not as active as he 
used to be. And, while his feet are great 
weight-carriers, you could hardly call him 
athletic. 

Nevertheless, this easy-going epicure has 
an annoying case of “ thiete’s ‘oot.”” It 
hardly seems the correct thing for a man 
of his standing to be bothered with that 
rash-like eruption,* that moist white skin, 
between his toes. He’d forget it if he could, 
but it intrudes. There’s itching —and twinges 
—which can effectively spoil a business day. 
And he doesn’t even know what to call it, 
or how to get rid of it. 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes? 


**Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us,* no 
matter how immaculate, because it per- 
sists in the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable 
parasite, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives in the 
very places where we go for cleanliness 
—on the edges of showers and swimming 
pools; on locker-and dressing-room floors; 





** WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT’ 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves in 
several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! 
If the case appears aggravated and does not readily 
yield to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
ACHES BRUISES BURNS 


CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 
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{reshing- 


ae we 
soothing © 


in gymnasiums. And it is continually 
tracked into countless homes. 

It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; in the mat; 
on any damp floors. And it causes infection 
and re-infection with great persistence. 
That is why so many people have “Athlete’s 
Foot” that you see mention of it in the 
papers everywhere. New facts about the 
spread of “Athlete’s Foot,” says the San 
Francisco Examiner, show that among 3,100 
freshmen at one of the large universities, 
53% suffered from the disease. And The 
Scientific American reports that “Athlete’s 
Foot” has come to be a commonly known 
condition. Again, the U. S. Public Health 
Service says that “‘at least half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.”” There is small 
doubt that today this ringworm germ is 
a menace to everyone. 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


*‘Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways.* All of them, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and, wherever it penetrates, it 
kills the ringworm germ. Results in clinics 
have confirmed these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


It might not be a bad idea to examine your 
feet tonight for symptoms* of “‘Athlete’s 
Foot.” At the first sign of any one symptom, 
begin the free use of Absorbine Jr.—douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet on damp floors. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. For 
a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 
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his time into raising lilies and building 
a home. Several years later he pur- 
chased four adjoining acres, cleared 
the land, and planted the upland to 
acherry orchard. The lowland, partly 
swamp, was drained, and a large con- 
crete pool built for propagating the 
choicer varieties of lilies. 

A winding drainage canal, crossed 
at intervals by tiny rustic foot-bridges, 
furnished muck for filling the swamp, 
and is now planted with water lily 
roots. Trout, bass, and frogs add to 
the naturalness of the canal, and keep 
down the insects that prey upon the 
plants. Iris and peonies thrive in the 
moist, rich soil of the filled-in swamp, 
and add materially to Byers’ income. 

“T slipped only once,” Mr. Byers 
will tell you. “I went to Alaska to 
hunt for gold. The trip cost a lot of 





The Lady of the Night 


The languorous moon comes smiling 
Through a field of hazy blue, 

With yellow lace about her throat, 
The stars her retinue! 


The bright bouquet upon her breast 
Is lustrous silver mist, 

And the ruffles of her kirtle 
Are dyed deep amethyst. 


Her kerchief is a fluffy cloud 
Fragrant with heavenly dews; 

The tallest fir-trees on the bluff 
Just touch her shining shoes. 


Before her lies a winding road, 
The pearly milky-way; 

Ah, soon she'll vanish from my sight 
For she’s afraid of day! 


—James Byron Dummer. 











money, and I didn’t find any gold. 
While I was up North, however, I 
took a number of cuttings from shrubs 
and trees. I brought them back with 
me and many of them are growing 
here now. I also brought a big lump 
of Alaska quartz from my claim. It 
is now the top rock of my chimney. 
When I got back I found the gold 
mine right here in the lake—my water 
lilies. I have more than fifty varieties 
now. The muskrats paid for the lilies, 
and the lilies have paid for the place.” 
Every tree and shrub on the Byers’ 
place hasastory. Chestnut trees from 
Indiana bear an abundance of sweet 
nuts each fall. An Alaska cedar, 
grown from a cutting, nods across a 
native currant hedge at a wild plum 
tree from Mexico. A hawthorn from 
the East shades a Rocky Mountain 
silver spruce, recently planted. A 
pecan tree from the South is being 
petted into sturdy growth. Along the 
shore of the lake Mr. Byers has set 
out apple trees. These are grafts upon 
the roots of the wild crab, a dwarf tree 





which thrives in moist locations, and 
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uilding the sunlight reflected from the water 
ie pur- colors the ripening fruit until it is the <tr 
‘leared wonder of visitors. Ee ee . 
and to There are so many visitors! On Pe ; p 
partly | Sundays Mr. Byers’ grounds seem “ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA 
fe con- more like a park than a lily farm. 
ig the Professors and lawyers and doctors; 

photographers, writers, singers, ar- 
rossed tists, and hundreds of other people 
idges, | from far and near come to enjoy the 
vamp, | beauties of his surroundings and to 
2r lily | admire the blossoms of his water lilies 
dd to | in the pools, canal, and lake. 
lkeep | Mr. Byers enjoys visitors, and cher- 
nthe | ishes the letters from the many to 
in the whom his lily farm and its landscaping 
yamp, have brought pleasure and _inspira- 
come. | tion. His greatest joy comes in work- 
Byers | ing with his plants and flowers, in 
ka to | making grafts, rooting cuttings, and 
lot of propagating plants which are difficult 


to start. Making no pretense of being 
a horticulturist, Byers is a true natu- 
| ralist. His schooling has come from 
ht his experience and observation, and 
| he makes no claim to a knowledge of 
7 me URINE i of i a ‘ 
architecture. studying the beau- Th N | lk 
t, ties of the wild he has been able to c 1 man 
produce effects in shrub and flower 
arrangement which are the envy of e 
‘“ more than one graduate gardener. Hasn’t Stopped at This House 
But it is impossible to describe the 
works of the Lily Man of Haller 


Lake. You must go there, some day, | 
and see sch for yourself. for mont S 











THE MILKMAN, on his unfailing daily rounds, could tell you 


that this house and this one and that one are infrequently occu- 








‘h 

“ pied by tenants. If he is observant, he could probably tell you 
why, too. No prospective tenant is interested in a place that is 
not modern; who wants to live in a house not adequately wired 

sld for electricity? Electricity today has become so much a part of 

7 I the daily routine of home-life that a house not properly wired 

ubs with convenience outlets and wiring facilities sufficient to carry 

the load required by modern electrical appliances and labor- 

mp saving devices is undesirable and quite likely to remain vacant 

ba for long, unprofitable periods of time. 

old If you own a house—or are planning to build— it will pay 

“sl you to investigate the Red Seal Standards of Electrical Wiring. 

es, The Electrical Industry invites you to write to this bureau of 

2.” impartial experts for advice and guidance in matters electrical— 

wd no obligation on your part whatever. 

et 

ar, 


ag HE camp stool in the accompanying Pacift c Coast 


t 

im sketch is perhaps the simplest seat that 

> | a eee ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
desire, and it’s done. A brace and bit, of 


A course, is best to make the holes for ‘the 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 

1g legs, but if you haven’t one with you they 

he can be burned in with a heated piece of iron. 

et If you choose to be fastidious, remove the A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
bark. A crude table can be built in the same as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 

on manner, using a larger slab and longer legs; 








se but build it where it is to be permanently 
id set as it may be somewhat heavy to move. ———: SP  e_— 
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EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
Director of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


How to use 


Color 


...in the home 


H™ certainly 
is one of the 
most important and 
one of the most per- 
plexing problems 
with which home fur- 
nishers have to cope 
..both in initial en- 
sembling and in re- 
decorating plans. Ad- 
vice in this regard 
is easily available 
through Barker Bros.’ 
Home Advisory 
Service. 


Mr. Wileman, whose ar- 
ticles appear regularly in 
Sunset Magazine, will 
gladly arrange a consulta- 
tion with those who desire 
to discuss such problems. 
Or, if you write to Mr. 
Wileman, your queries will 
be given prompt attention. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
Seventh St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 
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[ eprectation in buildings is 

the physical breakdown of 
| materials or wearing out of parts. 
Obsolescence is less definite than 
depreciation for it is a social rather 
than a physical change; it takes 
place when people decide to move 
into new or better homes. As an 





increasing number of people de- 

mand a change and fewer are willing 
to rent or buy older houses, the loss by 
obsolescence increases until eventu- 
ally these older houses cease to have 
a value. 

While depreciation can be traced 
directly to the weakness or failure of 
material and can be calculated, obso- 
lescence goes deeper into the struc- 
ture of society. It is the result of a 
lack of proper organization in our 
cities, and in people the inability to 
see beyond a false sense of temporary 
values. A further cause of obsoles- 
cence in small city homes may be 
traced to that misguided American 
idea that individual enterprise or ex- 
ploitation must not be hampered; the 
result being a ruthless destruction of 
property values by uncontrolled spec- 
ulative development. 


How to Figure Depreciation 


Dé -PRECIATION percentage is 
the cost divided by the number 
of useful years a house is expected to 
have. Presumably a_ present-day 
house lasts with reasonable care 33 
years, or depreciates 3% per year. 
We know that in many instances 
obsolescence sets in within ten or 
fifteen years so that while the struc- 
ture is still in sound condition it is no 
longer desirable either for purchase 
or for renting. 

How, you might ask, are these dis- 
turbing, depleting factors to be over- 
come? My contention is that if a 
oe is kept up to date by repair 
and modernization, it will not depre- 
ciate physically as a structure. Again 
you might inquire, should we build 
for permanence of material, if obso- 
lescence sets in while materials are 
yet sound? The answer is that to 
build a structure designed to last only 
ten years would be folly, for the rea- 
son that there is no compromise point 
between good and near-good work- 
manship and materials. Houses are 
either well built or they are a liability, 
due to excessive upkeep costs. The 
investor who expects to build and pass 
along his shoddy house to the other 











fellow finds himself the victim when 
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Our Sunset Homes 
| Defeating Depreciation 


Conducted by 


the other fellow does not buy. 
My plan is that we first prepare 
ourselves mentally and physically for 
health and living, prepare our lives 
in the social scheme for continuity, 
with a thorough knowledge of 
where we are going. Such a scheme 
would include an esthetic 
appreciation for all the things we 
do or see or create and, if uncertain, 
the consultation of experts when we 
build to protect and guide our activi- 
ties and investments. Homes created 
in this manner of thought and living 
would, of their very nature, remove 
the social factor obsolescence and 
leave only the cost of modernizing 
from time to time to be considered. 


Avoiding Rapid Obsolescence 


Q* the practical considerations to 
avoid rapid obsolescence the 
first is permanence of location of the 
town or city in which you are building. 
Is the town old and well established, 
permanent, settled as a result of 
varied industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities, or is it just a one-purpose 
place which might cease to be desir- 
able should that one purpose or in- 
dustry cease its operations? The per- 
manence and assured growth of cen- 
ters of population is then, for city 
houses, the basic law of permanent 
value in properties. 

Within the town or city we next 
consider location. A good residence 
location is one that does not change 
its use or purpose and in which resi- 
dence living will always be desirable. 
The ideal location is zoned and re- 
stricted to one family houses, it is 
gardened by regulation, it has set- 
backs, open spaces and architectural 
control, and is laid out by landscape 
architects. Sucha subdivision or land 
development will usually be in the 
control of a progressive firm of realtors 
or land-developers. In such a tract 
one should find well-laid-out streets, 
well-designed light standards with all 
wires underground, and provision for 
schools, playgrounds and _transpor- 
tation. The restrictions should hold 
for at least 30 years and then be sub- 
ject to change only by consent of a 
majority of owners of the area of 
affected property in the tract. Re- 
strictions should be a part and parcel 
of the deed to the property. It has 
been proved that such residential de- 
velopments have enhanced in value 
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Consultation Service 


and Obsolescence, Too 


Wm. I. Garren 


as time goes by and that resales of 
property are made without loss. 
The problem of the house proper 
is a mixed problem of obsoles- 
cence and depreciation. Certain ma- 
terials should be considered for their 
permanent, lasting quality; others 
may be replaced from time to time. 
Bad planning and bad design are often 
economically irretrievable. In other 
words, the abstract things such as 
architecture, beauty, arrangement, if 
they are good and right, last forever 
and enhance in value through the 
ages; if they are bad, their value 
ceases largely when the first owner 
decides to move. It is the policy of 
the building fraternity, architects, 
and producers of materials to advo- 
cate and create good buildings. The 
investor’s interests are best protected 
when he builds with the services of 
first class architects and contractors, 
and uses materials of known-quality 
manufacturers. These servicesare your 
insurance against rapid depreciation. 
Persons with small incomes and 
capital, purchasing on small cash 
payment, should protect themselves 
by long term financing which pays 
itself completely out or down to a 
very small amount before mortgages 
are due. Short term financing is safe 
only for persons with capital to pro- 
tect them at the time the mortgages 
are due. Mortgage companies and 
banks rarely lend on old buildings. 


The Importance of 


Good Materials 
SOUND structure should be 
waterproof, settlement proof, 

shrinkage proof, well insulated, and 
rigid. It should be able to withstand 
earthquake, fire, termites (wood borers) 
and dry rot. Those parts made of 
metal must withstand rust and cor- 
rosion. Other products must with- 
stand deterioration or breakdown. 
If the structure is not sound, the 
plaster will crack. If the plaster 
cracks, woodwork opens, paint is de- 
stroyed, floors warp and the entire 
house requires constant care and re- 
placement. Most exposed materials 
need some form of protection or care, 
failing in which they deteriorate, dis- 
color or decompose. Some materials 
are comparatively permanent against 
the elements if properly installed, yet 
when improperly installed will dis- 
integrate within a very short time. 


Lumber should be fairly well sea- 
soned and dry before using, plaster 
must be dry before painting, wood- 
work must be smooth and clean before 
painting and all signs of pitch must 
be removed or stopped. Mortar and 
stone or bricks must be cared for to 
prevent excessive efflorescence. Guar- 
antees will not repair damage from 
roof leaks unless specific on this point. 
These are the little things in the life of 
a house which, attended to properly 
at the beginning, cost a negligible 
amount; neglected, cost a great deal 
over a period of years. There is no 
substitute for good materials and 
skilled and intelligent workmanship. 


144% Per Year to Defeat 
Depreciation 
A GOOD structure, with good de- 


sign and plan should outlive our 
personal uses. The problem then be- 
comes a matter of modernization, to 
keep up with the times. Never have 
buildings been built which did not 
require some upkeep or moderniza- 
tion. Had you owned a house 35 
years ago without a bath, obsolescence 
would have dictated a new zinc recep- 
tacle for the Saturday night festivities. 
Twenty-five years ago obsolescence 
would have forced you to install an 
enameled iron tub with legs. Five 
years ago we awoke to find that leg 
tubs had walked out and recess tubs 
had arrived. The latest great era 
was that in which we learned that 
white is not the only sanitary color, 
and today we are likely to have or- 
chid or green in our modern bath. 
These things are just a matter of 
keeping up with the times and fashion 
—of keeping fit. A new roof after 
five or ten years is not a loss. It’s 
like a new suit or dress—it peps us 
up. New tile invites us to the bath. 
Wax is food for hungry hardwood 
floors; give them plenty and they will 
last. Convenient, well-arranged kit- 
chens and laundries, with built-in 
cabinets and electric motor-driven 
equipment are a substitute for extra 
help and ill health. These, however, 
are superficial changes and improve- 
ments in our living. They are not 
basic. We will always have improve- 
ments and, as I have said before, 
144% of the cost of the house spent 
each year in modernizing a home will 
keep it up to date, avoid obsolescence 
and defeat depreciation. Include 
that 144% in your budget, and avoid 
the 3% depreciation loss each year. 
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In everything there is 


One outstanding 


craftsman 





Te A peculiar crafts- 


Tat 
~ 7 


WS) 
[\t oo p 
is I ) emma places the 


aN Oriental above all 
-..__©3™ = others in the art of 


rug-making. A similar skill has made 
Cyclone the outstanding “Leader” in 
fence manufacture for 44 years. And 
like the Oriental, Cyclone is imitated 
by many—but successfully imitated 


by none. 


Yet genuine Cyclone Fence, with 
its higher grade materials and supe- 
rior workmanship, costs no more. In- 
stalled by trained men. 


Cyclone will help you plan your 
fence. And will install it complete. 
Get Cyclone prices before you buy. 
Phone, wire or write. 


Cyclone—not a“‘type’’ of fence—but 

fence made exclusively by Cyclone 

Fence Company and identified by 
this trademark 


(Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Seattle Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


sussioiany oF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
OC. F. Co., 1931 














E’VE just beert hob-nobbing 
with wranglers, bronco bust- 
ers, and dudes, on a ranch in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra. And we’ve caught 
the vacation spirit all over again, so 
if you cannot decide just where to 
spend your vacation, just drop us a 
hint and we shall be delighted to help 
ou. Perhaps one of the following 
etters received in the Sunset Travel 
Department will give you just the 
suggestion you have been needing. 


+t &F + 


Canada Calls 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can a round-trip through Canada, includ- 
ing the triangle tour and then to Quebec 
and New York, be made in three weeks? 
I wish to spend three days in New York 
if possible, and one day and night each in 
Vancouver and Quebec. Can you give me 
an idea of the fare?—Mrs. B. G., San 
Francisco, California. 

Such a trip as you have outlined 
may be made with ease in three weeks. 
We have sent you a suggested itin- 
erary covering the trip from San 
Francisco to Seattle, Victoria, Van- 
couver, Prince Rupert, Jasper Park, 
through the Canadian Rockies, across 
Canada to Montreal and Quebec, 
then to New York and return by way 
of Washington, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Salt Lake City. On this 
three weeks’ trip you may stop over 
one day at Vancouver, Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Montreal, Quebec, and 
Washington, with three days in New 
York. The total cost of railway fare 
and standard lower berth for this 
complete round trip is $257.31. We 
have sent you descriptive material 
which will interest you. 

+ - + 
Anglers’ Paradise 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you tell me where the best fishing is 
to be found in Nevada?—F. E. R., Livings- 
ton, Montana. 

The Truckee River in Nevada is 
the sportsman’s paradise, and good 
fishing will be found in Pyramid Lake 
and Winnemucca Lake north of Reno. 

And another man asks, ““Where will 
I find good fishing in Utah and Ari- 
zona?” If you’re going to Utah you 
will have a fine choice of fishing spots 
—Provo River, Beaver Creek, near 
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If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Kamas, Weber River, Fish Lake, 
Grandaddy Lakes, and Strawberry 
Dam near Helper and Duchesne. If 
you are going to Arizona, the lakes 
and streams are well stocked with fish. 
The Mogollon Rim and the White 
Mountain country in Arizona as well 
as the Blue Range country abound in 
trout. In Idaho, Henry’s Lake in the 
heart of the Rockies will give you the 
thrill of big trout fishing, and the 
Snake River likewise has its attrac- 
tions. 

Here is a request to those of our 
readers who excel in this sport— 
where is your favorite fishing spot 
located, in California, Arizona, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, or 














“AMP-CHAIR: 








Fee? ! 





PROBABLY as old as the log cabin itself, 

is the chair shown above. It can be con- 
structed of boards one inch thick and not 
less than twelve inches wide. Considering 
that this is camp equipment and not in 
competition with the modern over-stuffed, 
it is really quite a comfortable seat. If you 
are extremely citified you may add a 
cushion to the head and seat. 

In a deserted cabin in the Cascades we 
saw what is probably a wild version of the 
cogswell chair. A footrest had been added 
by extending the lower braces as shown in 
the lower sketch. This looks like a good 
addition for stockinged feet stretched out 
in front of the fireplace on a cool night. 


JUNE 





Utah? Won’t you write us a note 
telling where to find the biggest Dolly 
Varden or rainbow, where they bite 
the best, and how to get there? Ad- 
dress your letter to the Travel Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. We shall appreciate 
hearing direct from you. 


+ ob + 
Foreign Atmosphere at Home 


F you are among those who are 

saving their dreams of going abroad 
for still another year, why not board 
a train that can carry you to the 
foreign quarters of our own continent? 
Old France lives in New Orleans to 
the South, and also in Quebec and 
Montreal in Canada; the shadow of 
Spain is over all of the Southwest, and 
Spain itself still lives in Mexico. To 
the North you find the sisters of the 
Matterhorn in the awesome Canadian 
Rockies—all accessible by train with- 
in a few days. We shall be glad to see 
that you receive information on such 
trips if you wish. 

t k | 
Vacation Mountains 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My wife and I have heard so much men- 
tion of vacation ranches that we have de- 
cided to make inquiry about them. New 
Mexico would be my preference since I plan 
to delve into the historical background of 
the Southwest before returning to the city. 
My health makes it necessary for me to 
frequent the higher altitudes when possible. 
Is there something that might fill my re- 
quirements? I shall appreciate your sug- 
gestions.—H. C. F., Seattle, Washington. 

Fight thousand feet up in the pine- 
clad Jemez Mountains of New Mexico 
nestles a ranch that offers every diver- 
sion, from rest to excitement. The 
invitation of this ranch reads, “gut 
esta su casa!”’—literally, “Here is your 
house.”” With such opening cordiality, 
a stay at this ranch can be nothing 
but enjoyable. Everyone does as he 
pleases, without formality, and you 
are for the period of your stay trans- 
planted to another world so thor- 
oughly different that you return a new 
person. Climate? Sunshine—all you 
want of it, and yet cool and comfort- 
able as well. So quiet that Wild 
West “whoops” are carried for miles 
in the stillness of the night. What to 
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do? Hunting, for the woods are full 
of game; fishing, for the mountain 
brooks are full of catch. For the more 
conservative, swimming and tennis. 
There are western rodeos, there are 
trails to follow, pack trips to make, 
plenty of time to loaf. And if you are 
a real dude and an amateur, you will 
find western cowboys with the pa- 
tience of Socrates willing to teach you 
or “bust.” And if all these things 
don’t keep you busy and entertained, 
“come out in the back lot and help 
us cut wood,” as the invitation reads. 
Doesn’t this answer your require- 
ments? A booklet giving rates and 
further description of this ranch, to- 
gether with information on other dude 
ranches here in the West, has been 
sent to you. 
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AS CAMP “TABLE 
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A TABLE with attached seats, similar to 

those supplied in our city parks, makes 
a serviceable addition to the camp. You 
will use whatever material is at hand but the 
legs and braces should not be less than two 
inches by four inches. Sections of trees 
about four inches in diameter will do and 
square those portions where the nails go. 
The top can be of boards one inch thick, 
but the seats must be not less than two 
inches in thickness. 

+’ Kk & 
The Soviet Union 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Russia in revolution has held my interest 
for some time, and I have been studying the 
situation thoroughly. I am planning a trip 
there in the near future. A great deal of 
comment has reached me, however, con- 
cerning the difficulties presented to the 
traveler in Russia as well as dangers encoun- 
tered. Just what conditions do exist, and is 
it safe?—C. G. L., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


According to the daily news com- 
ments, the U. S. S. R. (Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics) is still in 
the throes of a revolution. Russia is 
open to travelers, yes, but the traveler 
must accept conditions as he finds 
them—conditions such as exist in no 
other country—for Russia is too busy 
with her own welfare to bother much 
about persons wishing to visit her 
country, officially or unofficially. 

Travel to the centers of Russia is 
safe. Plan on ample time, however, 
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This illustration and 
headline are selling 
the whole Pacific 
Coast to easterners 
in Southern Pacific’s 
current national ad- 
vertising campaig:2. 


No EASTERNER planning a trip co 
the Coast would fail to include as 
much of the Coast as possible on his 
summer roundtrip ticket. 

Yet many a westerner knows little 
of his own Pacific Coast. Why noc 
see it on your way East and back this 
summer? You can easily do it on a 
Southern Pacific ticket planned from 
two of the Four Great Routes. 


Low summer fares to the East and 
to Pacific Coast points now in effect. 


Souther: 
Pacific 
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AROUND 
PACIFIC 
CRUISE 


on the luxurious 


MALOLO 


Through China Sea and Gulf of Siam, 
along the coast of Asia and past the Isles 
of Spice, the luxurious Malolo goes cruis- 
ing again this year. Around the Pacific — 
to 19 strange ports in 14 
lands. 


Off the beaten track 


Just read the itinerary of 
this third Malolo cruise! 
Here is a trip to satisfy 
your deepest craving for 
adventure! 

Singapore and Shanghai! Bangkok! 
Wild New Guinea— included this year for 
the first time! Macassar in Celebes! Batavia 
in Java! Sydney, modern million-city of 
Australia! 


To a Sultan’s palace 


You'll savor the thrill and ro- 
mance of native life in shore 
excursions under expert guid- 
ance. You'll visit the palace 
of the Sultan of Johore and 
the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha. In Siam, Fiji, Samoa, lithe dancers 
will perform exotic rituals for you. 


Sailing September 19 from San Francisco 
(20th from Los Angeles), you’ll be in 
Japan at chrysanthemum time and in the 
South Seas when it’s their spring. Back 
home December 16. Fares are as low as 
$1,500. What an adventure to talk about 
in years to come! Ask for illustrated itiner- 
ary today, at any travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


( Address Dept. S-316) 
SAN FRANCISCO . 215 Market St. 





PORTLAND... ; 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE. . - 814 Second Ave. 
CHICAGO . 140 S. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK . 535 Fifth Ave. 


LASSCO LINE 


(Address Dept. S-316) 
LOS ANGELES 730 S. Broadway 
LONG BEACH . - 119 W. Ocean Ave. 
SAN DIEGO . 





213 E. Broadway | 
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for it is often necessary to wait days 
for a railroad ticket. Russia’s people 
are traveling now as never before, and 
all available space in railroad cars is 
often booked far in advance. It may 
be that you will have to wait one day 
or even three or four days. 

As to lodgings, take them as you 
find them. They are a part of present- 
day Russia. We repeat that although 
Russia is hospitable and welcomes 
travelers, it has not time to cater to 
them. There are more important 
things to be done. 

Individual travel is possible, but 
more satisfaction is gained by travel- 
ing with a group. In this way the 
services of an interpreter are offered, 
access is made possible to the most 
interesting sights, special constdera- 
tion from officials is enjoyed, and 
travel in Russia as a whole is made less 
| difficult. If you are the “fastidious 
| globe trotter,” we say “no” on your 
trip to Russia; on the other hand, if 
you travel for the spirit of adventure 
and for the sake of acquiring knowl- 
edge of this great country first hand, 
we suggest that you make your con- 
templated visit to Russia. 

You will want to see Leningrad, 
Moscow, the Volga, the Caucasus, the 
Crimean Coast (the Riviera of Old 
Russia), and the Ukraine. Specially 
arranged tours are offered at attrac- 
tive prices. It is possible to join a 
tour of general scope, a special inter- 
est tour, or a low priced “roughing it” 
tour for students, all oftering a variety 
of interests. A booklet quoting prices 
of these trips has-been sent to you. 

+t - & 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am making the trip to Glacier National 
Park by train. What means of transporta- 
tion will I find in the park? I shall have as 
much time as I wish to spend, but want to 
be certain of a way of getting around the 
entire park. I have heard that it is not 
necessary to have a fishing license within 
the boundaries of Glacier Park. Is this 
true?—A. B., Provo, Utah. 

Transportation in Glacier National 
Park and the Waterton Lakes Park 
may be on foot over the many beau- 
tiful and interesting trails which radi- 
ate from all the hotels and chalet cen- 
ters to various parts of the park, some 
following a rambling stream, others 











[T's A Goon IDEA~ 


To teach children never to go alone 
when crossing a crowded thorough- 
fare, but with some group of people. 
A streetcar or automobile might run 
over one person alone, but seldom 
several persons together. This ad- 


vice was given by a traffic officer in 
a large western city. 
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GOOD HOTEL” 


. «. is one way of designating 
Hotel Fort Shelby when 
you arrive in Detroit. q No 
other large hotel is so close 
to the principal railway ter- 
minals, airports and steam- 
ship piers ... so conveniently 
located to Detroit's shopping, 
theatre, financial, insurance 
and wholesale districts and 
more universally known for 
its good food, rooms and 
service at economical rates. 
4900 units . . . all equipped 
with servidor and private 
bath. Rooms as low as $3.00 
per day . . . suites $10.00 
and upwards. 


Motorists are relieved 
of their automobiles 
at the door without 
service charge. Write 
for free road map, and 
your copy of “Aglow 
with Friendliness,” 
our unique and 
fascinating magazine, 


HOTEL rort 


She by 





E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 
DETROIT 


“ AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS “” 
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climbing high mountains. If you do 
not care for hiking, you will find 
horses available, or an automobile ser- 
vice connecting the hotels, camps, and 
chalets. The Glacier highways skirt 
the entire park, crossing the boundary 
into Canada to that part known as the 
Waterton Lakes Park. Launch routes, 
too, are not only an excellent means 
of transportation, but a popular 
method of viewing the scenery. A 
booklet containing an animated map 
of the _ has been sent to you, 
and will give you an idea of just 
where the highways and trails lead 
through this Glacier country. A fish- 
: license is not necessary within the 

Glacier Park boundaries. You will be 
interested in knowing that the larger 
lakes and streams are stocked each 
year from the fish hatchery main- 
tained by the government at Glacier. 





When the Parks Open 
This Year 
Bryce Canyon........... June 1-Oct. 1 
Carlsbad Caverns........ Open all year 
Crater Lake... .. . July 1-Sept. 20 
General Grant........... Open all year 
rs June 15-Sept. 15 
Grand Canyon...........Open all year 
Grand Teton.......... June 20-Sept. 19 
RMON oa 5.2 «52 ve Open all year 
Lassen Volcanic........ June 1-Sept. 15 
Mesa Verde............. June 1-Oct. 1 
Mount Rainier........ June 15-Sept. 15 
Mount McKinley......June 10-Sept. 15 
Rocky Mountain...... June 15-Sept. 20 
INE oo oes scid ads Open all year 
Wernowstone............«: June 20-Sept. 19 
TR Nees 2 May 15-Oct. 15 
PRR Oe. cis) is Sse Open all year 











Three R’s on Board Ship 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please send me any information 
you might have regarding the student con- 
ducted tours to Hawaii? Can you give me 
the rates of such a trip? I should appreciate 
also any literature you might send me.— 
R. C. B., Yreka, California. 

Word has just come from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon telling us that a 
second summer session cruise is to be 
made to Hawaii. The party will leave 
Portland June 18, and sail from Van- 
couver, B. C., June 20. There will be 
a 37 days’ stay in the Islands, the ship 
returning to Vancouver August 5. 
Many interesting side trips have been 
planned for the students, and a lim- 
ited number of courses will be given 
during the entire trip. The cost will 
be $375 for each student, including 
summer session fee in the University 
of Oregon and in the University of 
Hawaii, round trip train fare from 
Portland to Vancouver, Pullman fare 
one night from Portland to Vancouver, 
berth and meals aboard ship to Hono- 
lulu and return, and room and board 
at Punahu dormitory from June 25 
to July 31. A booklet giving further 
details has been sent to you. 
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A question for 


to answer 


“Am I carrying enough life insurance to safeguard my 


family’s future?” 


It is an important question because, for most of us, 
life insurance provides the best way to leave an estate 
adequate for the family’s needs. Although this Bank 
does not sell life insurance, it does endorse its value in 
the building of an estate. 


Many far-sighted husbands and fathers, carrying 
adequate life insurance, are providing one additional 
safeguard for their families — Life Insurance Trusts in 


Bank of America. 


They know that only in rare instances do the benefi- 
ciaries of life insurance possess investment skill and ex- 
perience. Capital may be spent as income, or imprudent 
investments may sweep away the proceeds. Through a 
Life Insurance Trust with Bank of America, dependable 
income is assured, with flexibility to meet emergencies. 


Unique in its statewide service, this Bank places at 
your command, wherever you live, the specialized facili- 
ties of a statewide trust company. Call at our nearest 
branch or write for information on Life Insurance Trusts. 


Bank of Amevica 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


fF & 8 & R'A L R&S & RV G 
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Motoring Abroad 


are = Taking one’s car abroad has be- 
coming come an increasingly popular prac- C 
tice, according to records which show 
a marked increase in the number of 








Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Will I have any difficulty in taking my 
car abroad? I should also like information 


Zt 





are you cars now being shipped to Europe in 
going S 6 from the United States. One reader 
ie asks: | for 
ead e i , : 
Ah <, 6 B | 





= are some super-vacation ideas! Check 
the ones that interest you, mail the list to us, 
and we will see that you receive descriptive 
material to help you decide on your next trip. 


O Alaska 

O Canadian Rockies 

O The Great Northwest 
0 Dude Ranches 

0 Lake Tahoe 


0 Scenic Rail Routes 
East 


O Pack Train Trips 
0 Around the World 
0 Hawaii 


O Australia, New Zea- 
land or the South 
Sea Islands 


0 Philippines 
O The Orient 
0 Europe 
O Mexico 


O New York via the Pan- 
ama Canal 


0 South America 
0D Africa 


RRR MRUMADI Sa 55 0 5.55 6 ono dna.s.0Gle' 


Your mame................... 


0 Carlsbad Caverns 
0 Mesa Verde 

O Grand Canyon 

O Zion Canyon 

0 Bryce Canyon 


0 Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park 


0 Yellowstone National 
Park 


0 Glacier National Park 
0 Jasper National Park 
O Mt. Baker 

DO Mt. Rainier 

0 Crater Lake 

0 Yosemite 

CO Sequoia National Park 


O General Grant 
National Park 


O Mt. Lassen 
C1 Redwood Empire 





Clip and mail to Sunset Travel Service, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. Then watch for the postman! 



































as to where I might secure a road map of 
Europe?—A. W. T., Donald, Washington. 

If you will get in touch with the 
steamship line on which you are sail- 
ing, and ask them to provide you with 
the necessary papers for taking your 
car abroad, you should have no diffi- 
culty. That done, you have but to 
drive your car to the pier. From here 
it will be loaded into the ship’s hold, 
safely stored until your arrival in 
Europe, at which time foreign license 
plates will be attached, and you are 
ready to drive off. Cost of shipping 
one’s car is determined by weight. 

From the files of the Travel De- 
partment we are sending you an inter- 
esting map giving not only road 
routes of Europe, but rail and air 
routes of the principal cities of Europe 
as well. 

+ - & 


A Dude Rancher 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Perhaps you can tell me what clothing 
will be necessary for a vacation on a dude 
ranch?—E. H., Yuma, Arizona, 

For once clothes are not a problem! 
You will want a pair of jeans or a 
pair of riding breeches, one or more 
flannel shirts, a pair of comfortable 
boots or flat heeled shoes, woolen 
hose, and a bathing suit. Simple 
enough, and certainly not a great 
item when figuring your vacation 
budget. 

+ FF 


Seattle by Boat 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I wish to visit both Portland and Seattle 
this summer, making the trip by boat. How 
long may I stay in Portland? Could I wait 
for a later boat to take me to Seattle?— 
Mrs. P. W. L., Alameda, California. 

If you have already made definite 
ap we are afraid they will have to 

e altered. There is steamship service 
direct from San Francisco to Portland 
and direct from San Francisco to 
Seattle, but it is not possible to stop 
at Portland en route to Seattle by 
boat. You might be interested in 
taking advantage of the combination 
water and rail ticket, making the trip 
to Portland by boat, from Portland to 
Seattle by train, (about five hours’ 
ride on the faster trains) and return 
to San Francisco by boat. Such a 
ticket is good for one month. Inci- 
dentally, if you plan to visit Portland 
in June, don’t miss the Portland Rose 
Festival, to be held June 11, 12 and 13. 
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(Come up 
in the HIGH SIERRAS 


SUMMER VACATION 


| for your 


ECHO SUMMIT LODGE 


AT THE SUMMIT 


. -- On the Placerville-Lake Tahoe 
Highway, at an elevation of 7600 
feet—overlooking beautiful Lake 
Tahoe. 


Good fishing in nearby lakes, and 
sports of all kinds, including swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, 
golfing, tramping, easily accessible. 


. . no snakes . . . no poison oak. 


Meals at the lodge if desired. 


HOUSEKEEPING CABINS 


Tents and tent houses also. 


Every convenience, including tele- 
phone, electricity, garage, laundry, 
daily mail, and fully equipped store. 


You will enjoy your vacation at the 
it. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


Echo Summit Lodge 


Vade 


EL DORADO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: Echo Summit, via Tallac 
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For a Dollar 


HE dollar travel book has now 

made its debut. If you are going 
to England, Ireland, France, the 
Riviera, the Pyrenees, the Mediter- 
ranean, Spain, Italy, Africa; if you 
are doing Europe, or following the 
mountain and desert trails of our own 
vast western playground; if you want 
to know how to travel through Europe 
on two dollars a day, you will want to 
have a copy of the list of these dollar 
books, twenty in all, that we have 
compiled for your information. A re- 
quest together with a two-cent stamp 
sent to this department of the maga- 
zine will bring the list to you. 


bob + 
A Californian Eats Pie in Paris 


HE rue St. Honore, in Paris, is to 

the average traveler one of the 
most fascinating streets in the world. 
By day, a host of small but enticing 
shops display a great variety of the 
most up-to-date and attractive treas- 
ures of art and artistry, both old and 
new. But a rainy night on this same 
gay thoroughfare is a different story. 
The street 1s practically deserted, ex- 
cept about the entrance to the few 
smaller exclusive hotels, where taxi 
drivers, with a wary eye for possible 
fares, pause for the necessary moment 
and go swiftly on to the theater or 
other amusement places. 

No restaurants here, for they too 
follow the night-life of the great boule- 
vards and leave the rue St. Honore 
to her semi-darkened sleep. Surpris- 
ing then to see, through the mist of 
the all-too-effcient French rain, a 
glare of yellow lights above the en- 
trance to a small arcade and beneath 
it in large letters a business-like sign 
announcing hopefully to the passer-by 
that here is “Jo’s California Inn— 
Best American Foods.” And beneath 
fluttering within the deep arch of the 
doorway a hand bill, announcing the 
menu. 

Can you imagine what that sign 
meant to two California travelers? 
Travelers who had been long enough 
in France to crave a bit of home cook- 
ing, not through any fault of the 
French cuisine but perhaps because 
of its excellence. Two umbrellas 
bobbed hastily across the street, for 
it was dinner hour and the lamp-lit 
windows within the court were most 
inviting. The light was reflected on 
buff walls, through a slab of frosted 
glass hung by knotted rope about two 
feet from the ceiling, the woodwork 
had been stained a mahogany color, 
there were white net curtains at doors 
and windows and flowers in pots on 
the sill. The green checked table 
cloths were spotless and the cheery 
Australian waitress informed us that 
an American boy owned the place and 
acted as chef. (Continued on page 50 
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BD ytrtarrs ncn the cool, evergreen Pacific 
Northwest to America’s amazing play- 
ground—Yellowstone Park. Where scores of 
natural wonders greet you on every hand. 
Going East or West stopover at Yellowstone 
— enter at the main entrance — Gardiner 
Gateway—reached by the Northern Pacific 
—route of the 


NEW NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Premier train of the Northwest 


Send today for hand 


Yell 


t album pictur- 





ing this marvelous vacation land. Ask for it at a 
Northern Pacific office or mail coupon to any of 


the follo 


wing: 


R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, San Francisco 
J.C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 
A. D. CHARLTON, Gen. Passenger Agent 
531 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





COUPON 


Presse send me Yellowstone album. 
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easier 
to apply 


Yet it leaves 
a richer lustre 

We asked 1,000 women, 
“What do you want most in 
a Furniture Polish?” 

“Tt must leave a rich lustre 
and be very easy to apply,” 
87% of them said. 

Union Furniture Polish has 
these qualities and another 
advantage— ét preserves the or- 
iginal finish. 

Demand it by name. 


UNION 
Furniture 
Polish 


[SUNSET 





















A Product of 
the UNION 
Oil Company 
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OLD FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING—-e 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO SO™ST NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


S Grecory Tarto R, Pres. Supers location, excellent service, world 
famed cuisine, and an atmosphere of 
charming old traditions blended with 
every modern convenience, makes the St. 
Francis San Francisco's most distinguished 
address and preferred stopping place. 


1,000 rooms all with bath 
Garage Facilities 
Rates $3.50 and up 


HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


Management, Jas. H. McCabe 


A New, Luxurious Hotel 
800 Rooms— 800 Baths 
Radio in Every Room 
SINGLE 
$3 to $5 


Dous.e | 
$5 to $6 


Surres 
$10 to $15 





I] 


In SAN FRANCISCO 

















Represent 


Cash in on SUNSET’S popularity! A new 
i offer to representatives living in California, 
' Oregon, Washington, Utah, Arizona, and 
Idaho. 
lation Department, 


1045 Sansome Street 





SAN FRANCISCO’S 


most distinctive new hotel, 


SUNSET 


in Your Community 


Rates—from $3.00 
WOODS-DRURY CO. OPERATORS 
James Woods, Pres. 


Write now for full details to Circu- 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco, Calif. 





che William Taylor 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 
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“Ham and Eggs, Club Sandwich 
Hot Cakes with butter and syrup,’ 
said the menu. One man ordered 
them all and for dinner, because they 
were Jeaving too early for breakfast 
and he ‘“‘wanted one good American 
meal before he left France.” “Best 
ot American Food” it was—cooked by 


berry pie at the very end. Pie in 
Paris' And do you know Paris in 
raspberry time? A cup of our own 
fragrant American coffee stimulated 
the eater’s interest to such an extent 
that a card, via the waitress, won an 
entrance to the cleanest sort of a 
kitchen, where we beheld if you please 
—Joe Fong, four years ago of San 
Francisco, sole owner and enterprising 
proprietor. 

What was rain now to travelers 
whose appetites had been so well 
appeased or to the beaming Chinese 
boy who was entertaining guests from 
“home”? A few questions drew out 
the story and an interesting one it 
was: a story of the difficulties an alien 
encounters establishing an American 
business in a foreign land. Long and 
well may he prosper, the place is 
clean and the food of the best. Calli- 
fornia travelers especially receive a 
hearty welcome and leaving, feel a 
bit less lonely because of the little 
place in the rue St. Honore. And so 
will Joe Fong, of San Francisco.— 
Jane C. Higbie, San Jose. 


+’ & + 


The Southwest 


Travel Editor: 


We have spent the past several months in 
California, and now we wish to return to 
Montana, our home. Having heard much 
about the California deserts, we should like 
to have you suggest a return route from here 
over good roads by which we might visit one 
desert, possibly the Coachella Valley, and 
Palm Sprin We should also like to see 
the Grand Canyon. Would such a trip be 
practical?—Mrs. A. J. D., Los Angeles, 
California. 

Out of Los Angeles we suggest that 
you visit Palm Springs and drive 
through the Coachella Valley. In 
order to really see this colorful South- 
west, we suggest that you drive over 
to Phoenix in Arizona, then up to 
Williams. This will give you an op- 
portunity of seeing the South Rim 
of the Grand Canyon. After 
visiting the Canyon, it will be neces- 
sary to return to Barstow before 
starting for Salt Lake City over the 
Arrowhead Trail. From Salt Lake 
City you may follow the Yellowstone 
Trail into Montana. All in all, this is 
a practical trip since you are not 
endeavoring to save time or to take 
the shortest route to Montana. It is 
a scenic route, and one which you will 
thoroughly enjoy before leaving this 











part of the country for your own state. 
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Portland’s 
Largest 


~¥ sv? 


Multnomah Hotel 


After the day’s journey you will enjoy a rest 
at the Multnomah. 

Write our Information Bureau when plan- 
ning your vacation trip to the Northwest. 


Rates $2.50 up; Excellent food; Garage. 
Eric V. Hauser, Pres. Richard W. Childs, Mgr. 















Price ag round trip yous 
passage, motor transportation 
pe . — = owed a 
and tips. Itineraries 
pena F . Write for free 









everv country in Europe. 
let. E-117" THE TRAVEL GUILD. Inc. 


book! aul 
681 Market St, San Francisco. 180 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
ENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

24, 1912, OF SUNSET. 

Published monthly at San Francisco, California, for 

April 1, 1931. 

State of California, County of San Francisco, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, Pa: magma appeared L. W. Lane who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 
publisher, L. W. Lane, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; editors, Genevieve Callahan, Lou 
Richardson, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; managing editor, none; business manager, 
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2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

LANE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

c L. W. LANE, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
val. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 
March, 1931. E. R. Tucker. My commission expires 
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Garden Touring 
Through Europe 
(Continued from page 25) 


be the mecca of the lover of gardens 
or plants, though one doesn’t need to 
be either to enjoy driving on its fine 
roads, so often through the loveliest 
countryside I have ever seen, still 
largely unspoiled by the accompani- 
ments of the motor age and the ex- 
ecrable practice of planting advertis- 
ing signs where they will best spoil it. 

Get off the arterial highways onto 
the byroads which run through old 
villages of stone or half-timbered cot- 
tages centering around lovely little 
parish churches built before any 
white man had seen California. Study 
the artlessness of the cottage gardens, 
little dooryards filled in spring with 
daffodils and wallflowers, then tulips 
and later simple summer flowers; 
fences covered with roses and, where 
they have stone retaining walls, as in 
some Cotswold villages, these filled 
with aubrietias, arabis, golden alys- 
sum and many other things which are 
better there than in the more sophisti- 
cated rock garden. 

But the gardener wants some defi- 
nite instructions how to see flowers 
- gardens in England. Here are a 
ew. 


Figst come the flower shows, the 
best of which are held right in the 
midst of London. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, the greatest organ- 
ization of flower lovers in the world, 
has two halls, the old one with the 
offices and library at Vincent Square 
and right around the corner on Grey- 
coat Street a magnificent new one, 
where most shows are held. Prac- 
tically every fortnight through the 
gardening year a fine exhibition is 
held there, most of the displays being 
from nurserymen, plantsmen and 
seedsmen. Members of the Society 
are admitted free, others pay a small 
charge. Sometimes the shows are of 
flowers in season, sometimes of some 
specialty such as daffodils, roses, 
rhododendrons. Here also the various 
plant societies devoted to one flower 
—iris or delphinium, for example— 
have great exhibitions. 

English public parks show more in- 
terest in new and improved plants 
than do some of ours, age and the 
English love of flowers being both 
responsible. Go to Kew, not only in 
lilac time, but when the daffodils, or 
blue bells, or crabapples, or Japanese 
cherries, or rhododendrons are flower- 
ing, or when the wonderful beeches 
and other trees are coming into leaf. 
It is only an hour’s bus ride, or less 
by train, from central London. Even 
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To Buenos Aires 











Grandstand of Jockey Club at Buenos Aires. 


*250 


Nowhere can you go so far... see so 
much ... for so little 


A delightful trip that’s entirely 
different. Completely around South 
America, return via Panama Canal, 
$450 steamer fare. See beautiful Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo 
and other famous points of interest. 
eooeoooeoeoeoeocooeooeoooe oe @ 


Call or write your nearest travel bureau or 
McCormick office for details . . . IMustrated 
brochure on request. 


McCormick 
Steamship Company 


215 Market Street 123 East Sixth Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phone DOuglas 2561 Phone TR inity 5171 









OR YOUR 


(his summer BOY 


A happy, healthful experience in a high 
grade private boys’ camp under the 
friendly guidance of 


WALTER CHRISTIE 


veteran athletic coach and a recognized 
leader of boys and young men who will 
again this summer personally direct 


LOKOYA BOYS’ CAMP 


located in the Redwoods of Napa County, a two 
hour drive from the San Francisco Bay cities. 

Walter Christie’s camp program stresses swim- 
ming, horseback riding, athletics and woodcraft. 

Under trained counselors your boy will learn 
new skills, and will make social adjustments as he 
wins the approval of his group. 

He will return home after a summer’s glorious 
adventure, stronger physically and with a new ap- 
preciation of his home and his parents. 

Write today for complete information. 


Walter Christie, 917 Carmel, Berkeley, Calif.: 
Send information regarding Lokoya Boys’ Camp. 
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The SUNSET Hustler Club 
offers a real business oppor- 
tunity for younger boys from 


9 to 12 years of age, and a 
thorough training in leadership for boys from 13 to 15. 
Boys who make good with SUNSET will later face the 


world with a substantial foundation for success. If your 





boy wants to join the 
won’t you please encourage 
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SUNSET Hustler Club, 


him to send in his name? 


° 





>. 









and prizes each 








Older 
13 boys from 
13 to 15 years of 
age are needed to act 


to as our managers in ex- 
clusive territory. This work 





Requires only a few hours a 





copies of SUNSET. This pleasant work 
will provide your boy with an 
outlet for his restless energy. 
It will be a great experi- t 


/AMSOCI/ 


Boys from 9 to 12 years of age can earn money 


month by selling single 


ence for him and he 
will enjoy being a 






man.” 





15 develops initiative and leadership. 


but the rewards are most liberal. An 
excellent training for boys of high school age. 


month, 


9 


“big business 0p 
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MAIL IN THIS |55| COUPON TODAY 
ee Se eee eee ee ee mo 
| SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB mB I 
: 1045 Sansome Street | 
j San Francisco, Calif. : 
Please send full details of your | 
| Check [1 (Plan for boy Hustlers from 9 to 12) | 
One _ (0 (Plan for boy Managers from 13 to 15) | 

| 
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at Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens 
and St. James’ Park, within easy 
walking distance of your London 
hotel, much can be enjoyed and 
learned by American gardeners. Next 
to Kew I put the gardens around 
Hampton Court as offering most sug- 
gestions, particularly in bedding 
schemes and color planting. The 
easiest way is by train, but the pleas- 
antest is to go up the Thames by boar 
to Hampton Court from Richmond. 

Americans are often disturbed be- 
cause the English private gardener 
does not make his show on the street 
but behind walls and hedges or around 
his house, which he prefers to have 
invisible from the highway. We also 
are tending to value privacy and to 
garden more for ourselves and our 
friends than we once did. It is no 
longer really difficult to see many 
large private gardens. Buy a copy of 
Gardening Illustrated at a news stand, 
or look in the Saturday issue of the 
London Times and in either you will 
find a weekly list, arranged by coun- 
ties, of gardens whose owners have 
opened them for a day for a small fee, 
usually a shilling, the money going to 
aid the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing. Often, too, in provincial 
hotels one will find posters indicating 
when local gardens may be visited in 
this way. Still another method is to 
join the English-Speaking Union 
(headquarters, Dartmouth House, 
London) and enjoy the facilities which 
the members have for seeing English 
private gardens. 

May and June are the months to 
see English gardens, as they are then 
at their best and the countryside is 
loveliest and least crowded. Like 
many others, we yearn to see it all 
again, to enjoy the carefree feeling 
which the driving of one’s own car 
gives, to wander where we will, and 
to dream through the English twi- 
lights which close each satisfying dav. 


Confession - 


We struck a flame 

Beside a desert palm, 

And thought to rest 

And taste thin curls of bacon 
And sing a merry song, 
Until, watching the flame, 
We saw the dry tongue leap, 
And heard a cry 

That smote the desert peace: 
More than the hissing sound 
Of flesh in flame, 

The shrilling scream 

Of ravished fibre came— 
Crescendoed anguish 
Torturing the spine, 

Ave Maria's plaintive, 
Suppliant whine 

Of prayer, 

Of despair . 


A scientist could tell you why, no doubt, 

This sibilant vibration is given out 

By desert palms when burning— 

We who heard it have no need of learning. 
—lrene Wilde. 
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How to 


BANISH YOUR 
GRAY HAIR 77 


15 minutes! 


Old age is no respecter of persons. Nor 
of ages. Unannounced, it steals upon 
you, putting undeserved years into your 
appearance. Today a woman is as old as 
she /ooks. So if you want to be yourself, 
banish your gray hair in 15 minutes! 
NOTOxX re-colors gray hair in a decidedly 
new, scientific way. Instead of coating the 
hair with a plate of dye (as do old-fash- 
ioned “clear white restorers,”) NOTOX 
penetrates the hair and colors it inside the 
hair shaft. Your hair is as lustrous, fine 
and supple as ever, undetectably natural. 
Wash, wave and sun NOTOXED hair— 
there’s no effect upon its permanence and 
beauty. Resent a substitute. A like prod- 
uct does not exist. Buy NOTOX at lead- 
ing shops everywhere. It’s safe and sare! 


OTOX 


IE BY INECTO /wc. 33 W; 467" ST. NEW YORK 























| DR. STEDMAN’S 
| TEETHING POWDERS 
| Positively will allay all Teething pains 
| and irritation. Used by Mothers, the L 
| world over, for more than 60 years. | 7 # 











Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 7 


| 
| withont this Trade * 
em Mark. Your Droggist ; a / 
ean supply you. ‘ 
| JAMES H. STEDMAN, England = — 
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Cutieura Refreshing and 

















Shaving non-irritating 
even when used 
Crean twice daily. 


At your, dealers or sent on receipt of 85c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, D 
SESS EEBRBERESBRESEREREEREEEEES 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin 
g, healing pads. Safe 

Also sizes nf % Callouses, Bunions 


Dr ene 





Put one on— 





Zino-pads 


the pain is gone! 
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There Are Baths 
and Baths 


SOMETIMES even so pleasant a 
thing as the daily bath becomes 
just a bit boresome. Then is the time 
for a touch of variety to add interest 
to the rite, for bathe we must, whether 
we are tired of so doing or not! 

A bath may be merely a process of 
cleansing the body, or it may serve as 
a stimulant, a means of relaxation, or 
a beauty treatment. Warm baths, of 
course, have a soothing effect on our 
nervous systems, while cool baths are 
stimulating to most normal persons. 
A warm soapy bath for cleansing, fol- 
lowed by a sparkling cold shower, will 
start the day right and insure a gallant 
interest in life. 

A few months ago I learned about a 
new kind of bath that one can take at 
home. It sounded so inviting that I 
tried it, and am delighted with its 
results. Here are the directions as I 
have followed them. 

First, make a big bath mitten, using 
three thicknesses of Turkish toweling. 
An old bath towel may be used. Have 
the mitten large enough for the hand 
to spread out within it, but tight 
enough to stay on. In addition to 
this you will need a bowl of kitchen 
salt, a cheesecloth bag (use three 
thicknesses of the cheesecloth) filled 
with cornstarch, and a bottle of rub- 
bing alcohol. Spread newspapers 
thickly on the floor beside the tub. 

First soap and scrub yourself thor- 
oughly in the tub, as usual; then step 
out on the newspapers and, dipping 
your mitten in the bath water, pick 
up a handful of salt with it and scrub 
yourself hard with it, all over the 
body. When you are well salted and 
scrubbed, get back into the tub and 
rinse off the salt, following with a cold 
rinse or shower if you can stand it. 

Now dry yourself carefully, and 
then with the bag of cognstarch pat 
yourself all over. Finish (this sounds 
wrong but it isn’t!) with a quick rub 
with the alcohol. Your skin will feel 
lovely and soft, and you will be ready 
for big things! For that very reason, 
it is unwise to take this kind of bath 
at bedtime. Do it in the morning, or 
just before going out for the evening 
when you wish to be especially spark- 
ling. It is fun—Jean Ashcroft, 
Beauty Editor. 





Watch for the Fuly Sunset 
—a magazine which sings 
of outdoor life in the West! 
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Softened water means” 


snow-white clothes! 


Do you scrub and scrub and still 
find that your white clothes, when 
dry, are not snow-white? The ex- 
planation almost certainly lies in 
hard water—water full of harsh 
alkalis that combine with dirt to 
make a gray scum virtually impos- 
sible to wash or rinse away. 

Add two or more tablespoonfuls 
of Mel’o to the washtub— instantly 
the hardest water becomes soft. 
Quick, rich suds pile up, and last. 
Less soap is needed. Rinsing is swift 
and thorough. Bleaching is unnec- 
essary. The skin of tender hands is 
spared hard-water irritation. 

Mel’o simplifies every washing, 
bathing and cleaning operation. At 
your grocer’s—10c (slightly higher 
in far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 


sedi i Pa 
GR f ~ESa 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 








“a 
You never want 
to go anywhere! 


Movies, dances, dinner parties—it's 
always the same old story — you're 
too tired or you don't feel well. 
Don't let a headache or the feeling of 
enervation that comes ever so often 
rob you of your good times. 

Every druggist sells this old, reliable 
remedy in powders or tablets. 
KOHLER MFG. CO. Baltimore, Md. 





Manufacturersealso of 
Kohler One Night Corn Cure 






A_HEADACHE 


*Removes-not only relieves pain” 











{ velvety lawn!” 
HEY’LL be saying that 


about your lawn if you use 
CREBENT LAWN SEED, a 
mixture of grasses most suitable 
for fine Pacific Coast lawns and 
MORCROP FERTILIZER, 
a proven plant food for Pacific 
Coast conditions. 


These super-lawn materials are 
produced only by LILLY’S and 
are sold by over 700 dealers on 
the Pacific Coast. 


For free booklets on 
Lawns and Gar- 
dens, write THE 
CHAS. H. LILLY 
CO., Seattle. 









protects 
gardens 


from 
destructive 
. inseets and 
diseases 


... Avoid withered, blossomless plants and 
bushes. Prevent damage by aphids, scales, mil- 
dew, etc.,by spraying with pest-killing combi- 
nation of nicotine and re- 
fined oil—N1coNna. Easy 
and pleasant to use. Bene- 
ficial to plants. For sale by 
leading dealers. 


Spray with Nicona 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE « CO., LimITrED 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 


PEONIES--IRISES=— 


pv logue r ds Peonies and Irises 
or all parts of the country, including certain 
varieties for California and Southern States. 
Substantial reductions in prices for high 
quality stock. Heavy, healthy roots. High- 
grade collections at attractive prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
12214 Meridian Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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WESTERN 


GARDEN 


OuUERIES 


Conducted by Margaret Ames Hall 


NEAT fall I plan to grow some tulips. 

I have always admired these stately 
flowers when they are well grown, but have 
observed that my friends do not always have 
success with them. Can you tell me why it 
is that there is such a difference in them? 
T. H., Berkeley, California. 

If you will recall that Holland is the 
home of tulips, you will no doubt 
realize at the same time that this 
means moist conditions which must 
be duplicated if good bloom is to be 
obtained. Plant your tulips among 
other plants which provide some shel- 
ter from the rays of the sun, and a 
covering for the ground which con- 
serves the moisture. If they are 
placed so that they are forced to reach 
out to the light, rather than in an 
exposed position where they are sub- 
ject to direct sun rays they will natu- 
rally develop fine long stems. More- 
over, plant them early, in October or 
early November. This gives oppor- 
tunity for the development of a good 
root system to sustain long stems and 
good blossoms. When planting your 
bulbs set them in a bed of sand. And 
if you want your bulbs to continue 
producing flowers over a period of 
years, set them very deep, perhaps as 
deep as 10 inches, particularly if your 
soil is light. 


bob & 

I do not have much time to devote to 
my garden, but love to have some bloom 
all the year to give color and interest to my 
little cottage, and to provide such cut 
flowers as I need. Please name a few plants 
that bloom over long periods with relatively 
little care—Mrs. M. R., Oregon City, 
Oregon. 

There is no one plant more satis- 
factory to my way of thinking than 
Salvia farinacea which would per- 
fectly meet Your requirements. It is 
in bloom almost continuously and its 
flowers are a delightful shade of 
mauvish lavender. Other depend- 
ables are gaillardia, gazania, gerbera 
or Transvaal daisy, moraea, (an ex- 
quisite iris-like flower in pastel hues) 
pentstemon, petunia and stock. Del- 
phinium are also very satisfactory for 
the reason that you can get as many 
as three crops of flowers by a little 
extra feeding and water to nourish 
the plant while producing. 


I have greatly admired some flowers in a 
friend’s garden which she speaks of as wind- 
flowers. Will you please tell me something 
about these lovely things?—Mrs. R. V., 
San Francisco, California. 


I am more than delighted to share 
with you what I know about these 


flowers which are called in botanic 
parlance “Anemone Faponica.” As 
their name indicates they are natives 
of Japan, and come from the wooded 
lands where they associate with 
shrubs. This tells you where they 
like to live—never in a hot, exposed 
situation but rather in a warm situa- 
tion partially shaded, with plenty of 
water prior to blooming. They bloom 
in the fall, and when they have fin- 
ished flowering they like to be kept 
dry and undisturbed. As a matter of 
fact, they never like to be disturbed 
and take some time to adjust them- 
selves when subjected to handling. 
They eat heartily and particularly 
enjoy applications of liquid fertilizer 
during blooming season. Some very 
lovely sorts are A. Alba, single white; 
A. Queen Charlotte, silvery pink; 
A. Richard Ahrends, shell pink and 
lilac, and A. Max Vogel, rosy pink. 


+ + 

I have been told that aries plants need 
rather special care and for that reason I have 
hesitated to plant any in my grounds. But 
they are so wonderful that I can’t quite give 
up the idea of having some. Will you please 
tell me what their requirements are?—R. H., 
Seattle, Washington. 

All ericas (heather) prefer peaty, 
well-drained soil free from lime, ani- 
mal fertilizer and bonemeal. They 
prefer partial shade, with perfect 
drainage. Some of them do not enjoy 
a western exposure. They all dislike 
continual watering. They relish 
maiden soil, sandy peat or heavy loam 
equally well, but they do not like old 
garden soil that has been fertilized 
and fed. Moreover they do not like 
association with larger-growing shrubs 
having a tendency to crowd. 

* & 

I have been struck by the cactus craze 
and have tried to start some plants from 
— given me by friends but have not 

een very successful. Is there some trick 
to propagating them?—R. P., San Diego, 
California. 

Yes, you might call it a trick, a 
very simple one, and yet a trick. The 
trick is to get the cactus piece to form 
a callus as soon as possible over its 
surface where taken from the parent 
plant. You accomplish this trick by 
providing it with a good clean-cut sur- 
face which leaves no rotted tissue or 
ragged edges. Some _ professional 
growers recommend that you sear the 
surface with a hot iron till white and 
dry. Place the cutting in a seed pan 
of coarse sand, and water the pan till 
damp. Set in the sun and let alone 
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These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
beauty. Be prepared to kill these in- 
sects. Have on hand a package of 
Black Leaf 40,’ the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 
The garden package of “Black Leaf 
40”, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 
effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 



















LILIES 


. . « Will repay you in en- 
joyment way out of pro- 
portion to the effort and 
money expended. Build 
a pool this year. Use our 
catalog as a guide. 40 
valuable pages of water 
lily lore, drawings, plans, directions. . - This 
catalog, profusely illustrated in color, will fasci- 
nate you for hours. It may be the reason for 
your discovering the greatest hobby of your life. 
You can start with a simple water garden and 
enlarge it from year to year. Your free copy is 
ready to be mailed. 


Complete Pool Colleetion $5 


You can start a small water garden this year with this 
postpaid collection: 2 water lilies—Conqueror, a giant 
crimson, and Marliac White—and 10 plants including 
Egyptian Papyrus, Giant Arrowhead, Calla Lily, Fish and 
Border Plants. Postpaid. Order now! 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-61 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


KILLS INSECTS 


EVER GREEN is certain death to plant 
insects—kills both eating and sucking types. 
Yet it is non-poisonous to humans, pets and 
birds. Kills ants without injuring grass. Also 
kills fleas on . McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., 1715 Fifth St. SE., Minneapolis. 


EVERGREEN 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 




















Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 
$2.00 a year ple on request 
Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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for about three days when you should 
water again if very dry. The impor- 
tant thing to remember about desert 
plants is that their habitat is dry and 
they do not have the faculty of ad- 
justing themselves to much moisture 
unless growing vigorously. The piece 
should be rooted and ready to trans- 
plant to permanent soil bed in about 
three weeks. This bed should be com- 
posed of loose, gravelly soil, have pro- 
vision for perfect drainage and occupy 
a position in full sun. Well-estab- 
lished plants will stand lots of water, 
but stagnation is fatal] at any point in 
their career. 
+ 

I have a daisy garden and wonder if you 
can suggest some daisies that I do not have. 
I have shastas, African daisies, gaillardias, 
Michaelmas daisies, and marguerites.— 
M. R., Woodland, California. 

You have a fine start and an inter- 
esting prospect for a garden of varied 
composite flower forms, which in com- 
bination with a wise selection of other 
sorts should make a most fascinating 
garden. I would suggest as a partial 
list of daisies: Bellis perennis (English 
daisy) which is charming in a lawn, 
where cutting by the mower induces 
it to bloom the more profusely; 
Agathaea coelestis, a dainty blue per- 
ennial which seeds itself year by year; 
Chrysanthemum coccineum (painted 
lady) which has rose red flowers about 
the size of a dollar; Gerbera jamesoni 
(Transvaal daisy) and its hybrid 
forms, with a range of color from 
white and cream through orange and 
red to purplish hues; Arctotis grandis 
(African daisy) with silvery blue 
flowers and soft grey foliage; Ech- 
inacea purpurea (purple coneflower) 
an unusually decorative cone-shaped 
flower with recurving petals; Dimor- 
photheca (Cape marigold) which has 
annual forms in cream and orange 
shades and a perennial blue form 
called D. Ecklonis; forms of helenium 
and the various rock and sun roses. 


sy 

I bought a dozen choice Transvaal daisy 
plants, hoping to add to my collection from 
time to time, but I have lost most of them, 
and am at a loss to understand why this is. 
Please tell me what you think may be the 
reason.—E. E. A., Eugene, Oregon. 

I thoroughly appreciate your feel- 
ings in the loss of your gerbera (Trans- 
vaal daisy) plants, and believe you 
can guard against any further loss 


IT! &£ Good 1DEA~Y 


To hand-pick bugs and worms 
with a ten-cent pair of tweezers 
if you are squeamish about 
touching crawling things. 
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Those Dingy 
Window Shades 


RENEWED .. 


BEAUTIFIED! 
with RE-NEU-SHADE 


Now you can have beautiful window 
shades, harmonizing perfectly with the 
color scheme of your. home, both interior 
and exterior! With very little effort, you 
can refinish your soiled window shades 

. . daintily, artistically .. . in any one 
of TEN modern colors, with RE-NEU- 
SHADE, at a fraction of the cost of new 
shades—less than having them cleaned! 


NEU’ SHA 


is the first non-cracking, quick-drying, 
washable Color Finish for window 
shades. Will not fade, peel or rub. Easy 
to apply, like paint. RE-NEU-SHADE 
covers even the dirtiest.stains. Lasts 
several years. Sold by better paint and 
shade dealers everywhere. 

Don’t tolerate dirty, stained shades. Get 
samples of RE-NEU-SHADE colors. Mail the 
coupon now for FREE color swatches and 
full descriptive literature. 

Water N. Sommer, Sales A Sunset 6/31 

408 Hoyt St., B, 

You may se 
RE- NEW, 


noto 











/Swatch showing 
coursésthis does 
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GEM PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
SAVE YOU MONEY & TIME 


Install them yourself. Use your old 
hose. Uniform sprinkling for entire 
lawn. Set 10 to 12 feet apart. Move 






SET OF anywhere on lawn or garden. 
ALSO UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS 
FR & E Send for our free descriptive book- 


let of underground systems, lar; 
and small. No obligation. —— 
AGENTS WANTED 
College students and other summer 
salesmen can make —— profits 
handling our line. rite at once. 
('SSSSSSSBoeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeaaaeeeaaaaaaa 
G. E. MOODY CO. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gentlemen.—Please send full information. 
O Underground D Portable O Agents 














Watch for the splendid article on 
“Delphiniums” in the July issue of 
this magazine. Every western gardener 
will enjoy this treatise. 
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“Why don’t you ride 
a good bicycle?” 











IVER ud N SON 
The rider of an Iver Johnson never 
has to walk home. His bicycle will 
still be giving smooth, trouble-free 
service long after cheaply-made bi- 
cycles have gone to the junk man. 
The only bicycle in America with drop forg- 
ings for all vital parts instead of stampings— 
no castings and using high carbon seamless 
steel tubing throughout in place of welded 
or brazed tubing. 

It’s good business to buy an Iver Johnson 
because it’s the safest, strongest, easiest riding 
and handsomest bicycle in America—and it 
costs only a little more than cheaply made 
bicycles. 


21 Models... all sizes... striking color com- 
binations. From $32.50 up. 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 
and JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk Cycles) 


Safest and best. As finely made as 
their big brothers,the Iver Johnson 
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Bicycles. 
Send for illustrated Folder B in colors and 
name of nearest dealer. Will ship direct 


from factory if no agent is conveniently near. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 
Makers of 
Iver Johnson 22 Safety Rifles and Shot Guns 
Send for Folder A. 











GRING'S 


IRICIDE 


“ANT-KILL” 
STOPS ANTS 
—— 





OUTSIDE THE HOUSE 


SUCCESSFULLY USED SINCE 1910 
Approved by Boards of Health 
SOLD ONLY BY DRUGGISTS 


GRING’S IRICIDECO. 
Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 


MR cee eickh caw ied clea tac eas Ghasy sn vcewievc ied hice ‘ 
ee EEE OE CERT TET : 


when you understand their few simple 
requirements. The first of these is 
that they must be set in the ground 
so that the crown of the plant rests 
on the surface of the ground and not 
beneath it. This is an absolute essen- 
tial in their culture. If possible set 
the crown above and build a little 
mound of soil around it. They have 
a particular demand too in the matter 
of watering. They prefer deep, thor- 
ough irrigation which encourages and 
satisfies their long fleshy roots, and 
then to be allowed to drink that up 
before any more is given them. The 
interval between waterings depends 
somewhat on local conditions of soil 
and exposure. Twice a month under 
ordinary conditions should be ade- 
quate. Also, a good sunny, warm 
situation pleases them. They seem 
to have no craving for fertilizer. 








| Garden Booklets 


| ODAY we cleared out our 
| files and found a miscellaneous 
collection of garden booklets and 
leaflets which we shall be happy to 
mail to you who read SUNSET. 
If you wish some of this worth- 
while garden material, let us know. 
Write early before the supply ts 
exhausted.— The Garden Editor. 
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In Gardens by 
the Sea 


(Continued from page 19) 


HEN one speaks of a garden, 

the picture which comes to the 
mind of the majority of persons is that 
of flowers, without thought of shrubs 
or trees. Yet the picture would not 
be complete without an appropriate 
frame or setting which in the case of 
a garden is supplied by a planting of 
green material. Among the tall ever- 
green shrubs suitable to plant in the 
sun where the ocean winds are likely 
to whip them back and forth Coton- 
easter pannosa and Leptospermum 
laevigatum are two of the best. Span- 
ish broom (Genista hispanica), Genista 
fragrans, Ligustrum japonica, and the 
'Melaleucas are good, especially the 
| genistas which give color in the border 
in addition to serving as a foundation 
planting. 

If lower shrubs are desired, try the 
veronicas, Myrtus communis micro- 
pyhlla, Lonicera nitida, Carissa grandt- 
flora, and pimelia, Cotoneaster pros- 
trata is a low growing cotoneaster with 
small leaves, while Plumbago capensis 
with blue flowers and Sollya hetero- 














_|phylla (blue) are shrubby trailing 
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SCIENCE VERSUS 


slavery 


MoverN housewives know the impor- 
tance of keeping toilet bowls clean. 
There are two ways of doing it — serub- 
bing, and using Sani-Flush. 

Scrubbing a toilet bowl is the most un- 
pleasant of all household tasks, and it 
yields imperfect sanitation. Sani-Flush, 
an antiseptic, cleansing powder, does a 
quick, easy, completely safe job. Just 
sprinkle a little into the toilet bowl, fol- 
low the directions on the can, flush, and 
the bowl becomes spotless. All germs 
are killed, all odors eliminated. Even 
the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, is purified. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 












: PLAY TEST 

Sturdily constructed, easily 

erected, waterproofed. In- 

cludes poles, flag, etc. 

i 9 54 x54 x 5% ft. 

* - -¥ Send for “Little Pal” today. 

eee : $5.85 Fostpaid, Cash or C.0.D. 

C23 3a E. & R. JAMES COMPANY 
= . 1504 Adeline St., Oakland, Cal. 


LOVEBIRDS 
(Parrakeets) DELIGHTFUL PETS 


Healthy, full plumage birds. Ship 
anywhere. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
treen Love Birds. ..$5.00 pair 


ae 





Yellow Love Birds. . .$6.25 pair 
Turquoise Blue L.B..$7.50 pair 
r |, eee $15.00 


Write for catalogue “‘G’’ 





Buy direct 


BIRDLAND 
from breeding farm North Hollywood, California 
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TURN YOUR SPARE 
TIME INTO $ $ $ $ 


Only your spare time is needed, but you 
will be well paid for what you accomplish. 
For further particulars address 
DEPT. B 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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KILL 


Garden’x, 


Surely and Quickly! 


GNAROL, the ready prepared meal, rids 
gardens of snails, slugs, earwigs, sow- 
bugs, cutworms, etc.,surely,safely, quickly, 
and at little cost. New low prices this year 
make Snarol more economical than ever! 





Simply sprinkle it in your garden according 
to easy directions. Pests eat it in preference 
to any other food, and are quickly destrpyed. 


Note these 5 advantages of Snarol: 


1. Will not harm vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation... easy 
to use. 
3. Safest to use. 
4, Effectiveness not lessened by rain 
or sprinkling. 
5. More economical, because it lasts 
longer. 
Get Snarol from your seed, hardware or 
drug dealer today. Accept only genuine 
Snarol. 
Write for free instructive booklet on pest 
control. 





KILL ANTS.. -with the An- | 
trol system.... the scientific | 
| method that gets them in the | 
| nest—at their source. Ask your | 
| dealerabout ANTROL today. 











Quickiy kills garden pests 


ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Pevhaps Your Daughter 
Needs This 








NDIVIDUAL guidance 
and encouragement for 
rs individual talents. Resi- 
Wa dent and day school with cultura lback- 
ground for girls from kindergarten 
#2 age through college preparatory. Send 

for detailed information. 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 25. 


25 Year 
The Merriman School het 
597 Eldorado Avenue Oakland, California 


San Rafael xcaveuy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 









One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “‘A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


Easy to Display 
Unmounted Photos 


in every room by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


10 Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 Sizes 
packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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plants, useful as ground covers, or 
grouped in front of low windows. 

For a north or east exposure, there 
are several shrubs which do well at the 
beach. For example, Pittosporum un- 
dulatum, Pittosporum tobira, Rhus 
ovata, Rhamnus alaternus, Arbutus 
unedo, Prunus integrifolia (Catalina 
cherry), Prunus caroliniana (Carolina 
cherry), Escallonia rubra, and Co- 
prosma baueri. 

There are three flowering evergreens 
which seem to enjoy the ocean winds 
—hibiscus, broom, and cistus—all 
very desirable and attractive. All of 
the so-called “‘bottle brushes” bloom 
and thrive near the sea, and if a low, 
sprawling type of plant is desired, try 
streptosolen which has orange-red 
blossoms. 

To finish the garden, perhaps a few 
trees should be added. The Monterey 
cypress to my mind is the most valu- 
able; it has a delightful shade of green, 
is a rapid grower, very drought resis- 
tant, and an excellent hedge tree. 
Acacia latifolia is good, also Acacia 
foribunda—their foliage is narrow 
and long, and their yellow flowers are 
so lovely in early Spring. Eucalyptus 
sideroxylon var. rosea, with deep pink 
blossoms, and E. /eucoxylon rosea are 
perfectly at home near the coast, and 
are both useful and ornamental. Three 
pines are often seen in beach planting 
—Pinus pinea (Italian stone pine), 
Pinus radiata (Monterey pine), and 
P. torreyana—all good selections. 

This does not conclude all of the 

material which will thrive at the sea- 
shore, but if one wishes to be sure that 
his garden will look prosperous and 
happy, any of the varieties mentioned 
should bring satisfaction and pleas- 
ure. It might be well to add that if 
leaf mold and soil is brought in and 
mixed with the sand, many more flow- 
ers can be grown. And if fertilizer is 
raked in three or four times a year, a 
great improvement will be seen. The 
idea here is to give a list of materials 
which will not only stand the condi- 
tions found at the beach, but in addi- 
tion grow with a minimum amount of 
care and expense. After all, a garden 
really affords more enjoy ment if it 
does not take up one’s entire time car- 
ing for it. 





IT's A Good 1DHA~ 


to make a garden hose stake by 
boring through a strip of one-inch 
wood a hole that will fit the nozzle. 
Shape the lower end to a point so 
that the stake can be easily 
pushed into the ground and 
pulled up when you wish 
to change its position. 
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IF YOU DON’T ENJOY THE 
PONTEN 
Reading 
Stand... 





(it’s a tray-holder, too) 


we'll refund your 


‘3. 50 


with lamp $6.00 


You don’t have to be an 
invalid to get a new 
thrill out of reading. If 
you enjoy being lazy 
with a good book — 
particularly in vacation 
time—you'll enjoy the 
beautiful, colorful Pon- 
ten Reading Stand, just 

as thousands of others 
> already do. 


BOOKS REALLY LIVE! 


- when you forget the book and relax! With the 
Ponten Stand you assume any position of comfert; 
nothing to hold or support in any way! Fiction 
becomes more real! Words of wisdom mean far more! 


You'll like reading in bed 
more thanever! This stand 
adjusts to any position, 
eliminates eye strain, keeps 
book or magazine open! For 
meals in bed or “sitting up” 
convalescence, it folds to 
support your tray. Always, you relax. Wonderful for 
yourself, or as a gift or bridge prize! 


CHOICE OF COLORS! 


Stand is made entirely of metal in six attractive lacquers. 
It’s $3.50. With a dandy lamp attachment that puts light 
right where you want it (bulb included), $6.00. Many dealers 
have it . . . this coupon brings it immediately! 

PONTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
1537 Alcatraz Avenue Berkeley, California 








Fer Qnsasa2 enclosed, send_______- Ponten Reading Stands 
in colors checked, (not) including lamps. If not satisfied, 
I will return in 10 days. 


Light Green Dark Green Orchid 

Walnut Brown Ivory Rose 
a see eee OI ss cc aniacecees 
RE i i S-631 




















DOMINICAN CONVENT 
a country school for girls on a beautiful 
130-acre estate, an hour from San Fran- 
cisco at San Rafael, California. 

Lower School, High School, School of 
Music. College Board Examinations 
preparatory to Dominican College and 
other leading colleges. 

Year’round outdoor activities: tennis, 
polo, hockey,swimming, golf, ni gg air 
theatre. Five miles of bridle paths 

For catalog, address: The Mother Superior. 
TMM ULL UCC ELE 
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ODAY this June Sunset 
goes on the presses! In a. week or so over 200,000 
copies of it will be mailed to home-loving families of 
the Pacific West. As we look back over these pages 
which have been so carefully prepared for you, it 
seems to us that this June Sunset, almost more 
than any previous issue, lives up to our editorial 
ideal for this all-west magazine—that it be as colorful 
and cheery as a western sunset, as friendly as a 
native son, and as helpful and practical as a frontier 
mother. 

We cannot say Adios to this June issue, however, 
without calling your attention to the surprise feature 
of the month—the garden movie projected on page 
28. Take another look at this “Diary of a Dahlia” 
and see if you don’t agree that this is a sensible way 
to present practical garden information. There will 
be more of these western home and garden “movies.”’ 
Watch for them! 


Another feature which deserves especial attention 
this month is the Spanish Garden-Home designed 
by William I. Garren (our consulting architect) on 
page 23. When Mr. Garren brought in the drawings 
for this attractive western home, he remarked that 
this was the “Bonus House.” At our blank looks he 
explained that since so many veterans of foreign wars 
are now planning to take advantage of their bonus 
loan to build homes, he had designed a house par- 
ticularly for these ex-soldiers of the West. Into this 
house Mr. Garren has built all the comfort and 
beauty and charm possible for $5000. If you—ex- 
soldiers or others—are interested in knowing more 
about this Spanish Garden-Home and how to obtain 
blueprints, write to Mr. Garren in care of this mag- 
azine. Or if you wish to ask his advice about other 
house plans, he will be equally pleased to help you. 


While we are on the subject of home building we 
should like to report an interview with one of our 
SuNsET readers who has a fine new vacation home 
down in the Santa Cruz mountains. “Tell your 
readers to check on the available water supply before 
buying a cabin site,” he urged. “Remind them, too, 
that it is worse than silly to buy a place which re- 
quires hours of hard driving to reach. Check on 
highways,” he adds, “to see that you won’t be called 
upon to build a private road to your home in the 
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hills; before you plan to burn coal figure out how to 
dispose of the ashes; in the mountains, build your 
fish pond four feet deep so that fish can live over 
the winter under the ice; build in the woods, if you 
wish, but plan to keep your own yard sunny.”’ Good 
advice, all of this and we appreciate our good friend’s 
making the trip down here to offer these suggestions 
to prospective cabin builders. His is the true Sunset 
spirit of helpfulness. 


We are reminded that this is the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the National Recreation Association—a 
great organization whose aims are, ‘““That every child 
in America shall have a chance to play. That every- 
body in America shall have an opportunity to find 
the best and most satisfying use of leisure time.” 
Here in the West with our opportunity for outdoor 
recreation it is not strange that we have done more 
than other regions in creating special opportunities 
for organized recreation. Through adequate organ- 
ization, San Diego County, for instance, has pre- 
served seventy miles of ocean beach in perpetuity 
for the public, a beach that was slowly but surely 
going into the hands of commercial exploiters who 
would have, by developing it privately, prevented 
the public from access to the ocean. This is but one 
example of what is being done to preserve our great 
western playground. More power to such organiza- 
tions! 


And now we come to the last paragraph of this June 
issue, saying good-bye in the accepted fashion by 
adding that familiar line, ““Don’t forget to write!” 
We mean it. Do write us if we can help you with 
any of your western home, garden or vacation prob- 
lems. Do tell us how you like SunsET, your own 
western magazine. And, if you really believe that 
we of SuNSET are earnestly working to give you the 
best all-round, all-western magazine possible, will you 
help us by studying the advertising in this and every 
issue and writing for the fine, helpful material which 
these advertisers offer you? With your help—which 
means merely mentioning SuNsET when you buy or 
inquire about products advertised in Sunset, and 
talking Sunset to your friends and neighbors—we 
can develop the finest magazine in the world right 
here on the Pacific Coast. Shall we do it? It is 
really up to you! —The Editors. 
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(jeneral Getzum — 
V4. Death on Weed 4. 


. « . without regard to rank. In fact, the 
ranker they are, the better he likes em. Every- 
where this summer, lawns are greener, richer 
with new life. Thousands of home-owners now 
point with pride to lawns as smooth as 
emerald carpets ... turf full-formed, thick 
with grass. All because of the GETZUM Fluid 
in the GETZUM Gun. 

Give your lawn a chance this season. Give yourself 
a chance to enjoy it without the drudgery of weed- 
grubbing. For the first time, you can shift the burden. 
At your service is a faithful ally—General GETZUM— 
who will end your weed troubles. 





























Get the handy GETZUM Gun. It makes play out 
of weed-killing. No need to dig or bend or even soil 
your hands. Leaves no holes, burnt grass or barren 
soil. GETZUM is the modern way—the only sure, 
safe method of weed extermination. 


Only $1.50, complete, at your grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, department or seed stores. Additional cans of 
GETZUM Fluid, 75c. 

WEED DESTROYER CO., Ine. 


Aberdeen, Washington 





If your dealer can- rail 
not supply you, order Ubi 
direct from manu- ae 
facturer, giving deal- — 
er’s name. Shipped 
express prepaid upon Garey 
receipt of price. 
















FEEL the difference « HEAR the difference 


TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 


Like an oasis in the dusty desert of dried tobacco, 
the new Camel Humidor Pack brings you the joy of 
fine quality cigarettes in prime mild condition. 

Now, wherever you go, you can always be sure 
of getting a fresh, throat-easy cigarette when you 
demand Camels. 

It’s easy to tell the difference. Your sense of touch 
detects it as you roll a cigarette between your fingers. 
Dry tobacco is stiff and crumbly. Camels are full 
bodied and pliant. 

Even your ear can tell the difference. For a dried 


out cigarette crackles when you roll it. 


But the real test is taste and taste is causing a 
great nation-wide switch of men and women alike 


to Camels in the scientific new Humidor Pack. 


As you draw in that fragrant, mild, cool smoke, 
redolent with the luxury of fine Turkish and mellow 
Domestic leaves, only then do you realize the full 
importance of this new Humidor Pack. 

For scorched or dried tobacco is brash and taste- 
less and its smoke is unkindly hot to the tongue 
and throat. 

If you are a Camel smoker you have already noticed 
the improvement the new Humidor Pack makes in 
this your favorite cigarette. 

If you don’t smoke Camels, try them for just one 
day to see how much you're missing. After you’ve 
known the mildness and joy of a really fresh ciga- 
rette, switch back if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


9 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton—this cigarette will re- 
main fresh in your home and office. 
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CAMELS 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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